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HE  age-old  discussion  touching  the  latitude  to  be 
granted  to  a  college  or  university  professor  on  any 
and  all  subjects  has  in  these  latter  days  been  pre- 
cipitated, it  is  alleged,  by  the  action  of  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University.  Ever  since  Harold  Bolce 
cast  his  pebble  into  the  placid  pool  of  inner  academic 
life,  wavelets  have  been  visible  on  the  surface  from 
time  to  time,  but  as  the  few  who  observed  them  were 
either  not  particularly  concerned,  viewing  the  disturbances  as 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  or  could  not  get  a  hearing,  being  given  to 
understand  that  absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  discussion  was 
a  prerogative  of  the  professor,  the  matter  has  been  in  abey- 
ance these  many  years.  Little  notice  of  the  issue  has  been  taken 
by  the  daily  papers  generally,  doubtless  as  not  quite  important 
enough  for  newspaper  comment  or  criticism.  As  far  as  the 
press  goes,  however,  it  is  lined  up  either  for  or  against  the  con- 
tention of  the  recalcitrant,  advanced  professors:  decidedly  for, 
if  the  editor  or  correspondent  is  afraid  "that  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion is  being  stifled  by  capitalistic  overlords";  against,  "if 
the  writer  feels  that  teachers  are  running  amuck  with  political 
or  theological  radicalism  and  not  confining  their  lucubrations 
to  inculcating  well-established  orthodoxies".  Laymen  for  the 
most  part  deprecate  the  tendency  of  a  certain  school  of  pro- 
fessors in  certain  very  modern  institutions  to  adopt  and  urge 
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various  half-baked  opinions  or  theories.  They  very  naturally 
and  logically  rejoice  when  a  curb  is  placed  upon  "irresponsible 
licentiousness  of  thought" 

College  teachers  as  a  rule  are  not  wrought  up  over  the  free 
speech  issue,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  taken  sides.  For 
them,  if  the  question  has  any  interest,  it  is  from  a  different 
angle  and  is  largely  an  abstract  proposition.  They  were  the 
first  to  see  that  the  issue  had  been  clouded,  if  not  absolutely 
muddled,  by  the  regrettable  fact  that  the  professors,  round 
whose  names  the  conflict  is  raging,  had  left  themselves  open 
to  censure,  even  if  they  had  not  made  themselves  amenable  to 
law,  in  the  most  trying  crisis  of  our  history.  With  the  teacher, 
then,  the  question  of  academic  freedom,  that  is,  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  discussion,  centers  round  the  question  of  procedure, 
has  to  do  with  "the  relative  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the 
trustees  as  legal  employers  and  guardians  of  a  trust",  and  by 
the  faculty  "as  representing  educational  interests  more  directly 
and  immediately''.  In  some  quarters  "teachers  chafe  under 
the  present  trustee  system,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  university  and  is  alien  to  the  republic  of  science 
and  letters.  The  government  of  the  university,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  conform  to  the  fact  that  a  university  is  primarily  an 
intellectual  organization  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ' ' ;  where- 
as, the  system  now  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  larger  universities 
and  endowed  colleges  ' '  sets  up  an  ideal  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a 
centre  of  learning,  namely,  that  of  a  business  corporation,  which 
employes  professors  and  controls  them  by  absolute  irresponsible 
authority."  This  last  contention  is  much  insisted  upon  and  a 
parallel  is  drawn  between  the  i '  status  of  the  professor  and  that 
of  the  manual  laborer,  who  through  his  union  has  at  least  some 
voice  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employment '  \ 

A  sifting  of  the  opinions,  observations,  defenses,  apologies 
and  arguments  that  have  found  their  way  into  print,  goes  to 
show  that  the  attitude  of  teachers  generally  is  based  upon  formal 
and  technical  grounds,  upon  questions  of  procedure,  as  they  say ; 
failure,  for  instance,  to  define  grounds,  to  allow  a  hearing  or 
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upon  details  of  time  and  method  of  dismissal.  The  attempt  to 
represent  them  "as  animated  by  narrow  class  spirit,  sworn  to 
stand  by  one  another  at  all  hazards  and  above  the  ordinary  rules' 
of  responsibility ' '  is  gratuitous.  If  they  are  responsible  to  the 
university,  to  the  students  and  to  the  public,  they  maintain  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the 
organization;  that  if  the  university  is  an  intellectual  centre,  it 
ought  to  conform  to  that  fact ;  that  if  security  and  responsibility 
of  intellectual  endeavor  are  worth  anything,  they  who  are  de- 
voting their  best  energies  to  the  cause  and  are  merely  striving 
for  their  due  share  of  control  are  doing  a  public  service.  They 
appeal  to  public  support  on  the  grounds  that  "their  concerted 
action  and  influence  alone  will  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  nation  from  alien  and  sinister  influences"; 
for,  though  they  represent  and  embody  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
school,  namely,  its  scholarship  and  research,  the  control,  that 
is,  the  power  and  authority  to  direct  the  course  of  studies  and 
discipline,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  that  can  be  in  no  very  close 
contact  or  harmony  with  science  and  letters.  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  advancement  of  learning  and  truth  is  the  teacher's  first 
duty,  and  while  on  the  other,  it  is  his  privilege  and  his  right  to 
thwart  agencies  that  compromise  his  calling,  yet  withal  his 
tenure  is  precarious,  as  he  holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  very  men  whose  rulings  he  is  obliged  at  times  to  cross.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  little  complaint  on  the  score  of  arbitrary 
use  of  power,  for  "trustees  have  wisely  not  urged  their  rights 
on  the  side  of  the  legality  of  their  action ".  For  the  most  part 
the  legal  possessors  of  authority  have  held  all  show  of  it  in 
abeyance.  Owing,  however,  to  several  manifestations  of  the 
use  of  what  is  deemed  arbitrary  power,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "there  be  a  voluntary  surrender  of  some  authority  on  the 
part  of  its  legal  possessors".  That  there  are  indications  of 
serious  consequences  to  the  well-being  of  higher  education  if 
the  differences  are  not  adjusted  is  patent  to  all.  To  show  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  prominent  men  who  have  taken  a  stand 
on  the  question  it  is  asserted  publicly  and  insisted  upon  that 
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no  impression  either  on  the  trustee  or  on  the  public  conscience 
will  be  made  by  complaints,  appeals  or  arguments  until  a  whole 
faculty  walks  out  en  masse.  As  no  good  can  come  from  blind 
conflict  between  teachers  and  regents  or  trustees  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  there  ought  to  be  a  compromise.  The  point  at  issue 
is  one  that  is  vital  to  the  whole  teaching  body,  so  much  so  that 
it  alone  is  the  main  reason  of  the  unions  and  associations  for 
defense  and  support.  Deplore  as  we  may  the  fact  of  antagonism 
between  trustees  and  faculty  in  many  reputable  institutions,  the 
question  remains,  and  perhaps  "for  the  public  to  settle,  if  it 
really  cares  about  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation".  In  one  insignificant  word  only 
too  many  professors  would  *>e  unhampered  in  speech  and  dis- 
cussion, unhedged  by  restrictions  as  to  what  to  teach  and  how. 
In  their  perennial  search  for  elusive  truth  they  must  be  free 
to  wander  as  they  list,  regardless.  This  is  the  contention  of  the 
more  advanced,  the  more  aggressive  of  those  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  define  the  academic  freedom  that  is  so  very  much 
in  the  public  eye  that  it  smarts. 

Whatever  be  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  teachers  as 
shown  by  their  arguments,  when  these  or  allied  reasons  are 
advanced  by  friends  and  fellow  professors  in  defense  of  men 
who  have  been  made  to  pay  for  their  assumption  of  the  right 
of  absolutely  free  speech  and  free  discussion,  they  lose  some  of 
their  convincing  power,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cases 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  As  the  action  of  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  was  the  centre  of  fire,  it  may  be  as  well  to  touch  upon 
the  case  of  Professor  Cattell,  omitting  reference  to  Professor 
Dana,  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  had  the  good  taste  and 
sense  of  dignity  to  refrain  from  airing  his  grievances  in  public) 
for  another  discussion  in  connection  with  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Eaton.  With  regard  to  Professor  Cattell  the  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  unbiased  that  might  have  been  accorded 
him  in  his  clash  with  the  board  of  trustees  has  been  dissipated 
owing  to  the  effective  impression  left  by  his  publications  since 
his  dismissal.     His   address  before   "The   Twentieth   Century 
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Club ' '  and  his  own  personal ' i  statement ' '  by  way  of  extenuation 
are  apt  to  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  on  the  question  that 
got  him  into  trouble. 

It  is  all  a  thrice-told  tale  now  and  would  have  been  forgotten 
had  it  not  been  for  the  apologies  of  the  men  who  have  rallied 
to  his  defense.  The  more  moderate  are  inclined  to  admit  the 
legitimacy  of  exceptional  restraint  upon  free  speech  in  war-time, 
and  can  see  the  expediency  of  curtailing  the  latitude  of  discus- 
sion allowed  and  allowable  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
as  the  limiting  of  free  speech  is  a  war  measure  and  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  civilization  of  a  democratic  people,  its  em- 
ployment should  be  left  to  the  state  and  to  no  other  authority. 
It  is  for  the  executive,  to  whom  we  must  extend  extraordinary 
power  for  the  time,  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  use  it.  With  these 
principles  as  premises,  Professor  CattelPs  friends  assure  us  that 
his  activities  were  not  reported  in  the  proper  quarter  and  judged 
by  those  who,  charged  with  safe-guarding  the  national  interests, 
are  to  decide  whether  or  not  public  safety  calls  for  the  restraint. 
The  case  was  decided  by  the  board  as  one  between  themselves 
and  their  employee,  and  the  professor  was  removed  for  express- 
ing opinions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  were  de- 
ficient in  patriotism.  No  charge  or  suggestion  of  incompetence 
in  his  work  as  a  teacher,  or  of  abusing  his  office  to  carry  on  a 
propaganda  was  laid  at  his  door;  it  was  simply  deemed  "in- 
expedient to  have  such  a  teacher  in  charge  of  American  youth", 
and  the  professor  had  to  go. 

Those  who  array  themselves  with  the  professor  and  against 
the  university  take  exception  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees. They  demand  that  a  man  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal 
as  Bertrand  Russell  was  tried  in  England  under  the  "Defense 
of  the  Realm  Act".  If  he  is  guilty,  let  him  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  his  offense.  They  take  exception 
to  the  plea  of  patriotism,  as  somewhat  specious  in  the  light  of 
incidents  at  which  they  hint  darkly,  and  resent  the  insinuating 
charges  and  smug  statements  which,  perhaps  inspired,  are  al- 
lowed to  percolate  through  the  press,  to  the  effect  "that  so-and- 
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so  is  not  the  type  of  man  whose  lectures  our  students  can 
attend  with  safety  to  their  souls".  By  way  of  conclusion  it  is 
affirmed  that  i  l  a  place  where  the  staff  promulgates  the  opinions 
of  the  trustees  and  is  dumb  on  matters  in  which  it  disagrees 
with  prevailing  social  sentiments ' ',  is  no  definition  of  auniversity 
save  in  Middle-Europe.  Plutocratic  or  commercialized  man- 
agement can  and  does  produce  such  a  centre,  but  as  a  university 
is  a  seat  primarily  of  learning,  it  is  not  a  business  proposition 
and  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  ethics  of  modern  big-business. 

As  the  case  of  the  Columbia  professors  and  especially  of 
Professor  Cattell,  seems  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  apologists, 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  discussion,  the  worst  classic  outrage  against  aca- 
demic freedom,  we  can  readily  gauge  the  value  of  such  criticism 
of  the  dissenters  as  the  following:  *  *  Metropolitian  journals 
have  barked  a  chorus  of  satisfaction  at  these  dismissals".  To 
pose  as  an  oppressed  minority,  that  can  hope  for  no  justice, 
though  they  alone  have  any  semblance  of  right  on  their  side, 
does  not  make  for  conviction  in  the  light  of  the  facts.  It  may 
be  that  they  have  in  reality  little  voice  in  the  matter,  as  quite 
beyond  their  realm  of  activity  and  more  appropriate  for  the 
state  council  of  defense;  but  if,  as  they  imply,  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  not  clear,  why  do  they  draw  such  final  and  telling  de- 
ductions from  them.  Even  granted  "that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  has  vital  work  cut  out  for  it ' ' ; 
that  Professors  Dewey  and  Robinson  protest;  that  Professor 
Beard  has  resigned ;  these  are  no  more  a  conclusive  argument 
than  the  last  named  gentleman's  fling  at  the  trustees,  as  men 
"who  have  no  standing  in  the  world  of  education,  who  are  re- 
actionary and  visionless  in  x^olitics,  narrow  and  medieval  in 
religion".  That  such  a  statement  proves  nothing  is  patent  on 
the  face  of  it.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  admission  that  "Professor  Cattell  has  long  been  a  thorn  in 
President  Butler's  side,  and  that  if  Professor  Dana  said  all 
that  has  been  attributed  to  him,  lie  was  guilty  of  indiscretion 
(sic)  at  least!"  To  put  a  series  of  oratorical  questions  such  as: 
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' 'Why  were  they  dismissed V9  "Were  they  guilty  of  sedition  or 
bad  taste  or  merely  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance  ram- 
pant against  all  save  the  accepted  views  regarding  the  proper 
attitude  towards  the  war!"  in  a  professed  defense  of  men  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  make  their  position  clear,  does  not  have 
quite  as  telling  an  effect  as  the  apologists  may  have  imagined. 
The  reason  for  their  dismissal  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Action  with  regard  to  a  professor  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  trustees  of  Columbia,  was  taken  by  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  on  order  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
So,  too,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  universities  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  teachers  who  assumed  an  authority 
for  which  they  had  little  warrant.  It  does  not  clarify  matters  or 
make  for  settlement  of  doubt  to  confuse  the  issue,  as  we  saw, 
by  putting  the  contention  of  the  professors  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  rights  of  a  minority  to  a  hearing  in  war  time.  Political 
discussion  of  political  measures  has  its  own  time  and  place, 
but  even  this  must  at  all  times  cleave  fast  to  truth.  If  the 
evidence  in  the  case  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  insistence 
on  the  right  of  absolutely  free  discussion  were  not  so  clear  to 
the  authorities,  from  the  revelations  which  investigation  has 
brought  to  light,  we  might  be  inclined  to  be  more  lenient  and 
regard  the  whole  affair  from  its  inception  as  merely  an  in- 
opportune time  for  pushing  a  debatable  point.  The  country  at 
large  and  the  public  men  who  might  help  to  settle  the  question 
are  too  busy  with  other  and  essential  work  to  waste  precious 
time  in  listening  to  explanations  that  do  not  explain. 

The  main  defense  in  nearly  all  the  cases  that  have  acquired 
notoriety  has  been  built  around  the  '  *  right  of  free  speech ' ',  which 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  writers  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy.  Unquestionably  this  right,  as  it  is  understood  and 
granted  under  the  constitution,  is  to  be  upheld,  though  it  may 
have  to  be  curtailed  or  held  in  abeyance  just  now  owing  to  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  make  censorship  imperative.  To  at- 
tempt to  make  an  argument  out  of  such  stuff  as  the  following: 
"If  freedom  of  legitimate  criticism  is  denied  within  the  college 
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walls,  it  will  not  be  safe  anywhere ' ', — or  * '  if  councils  of  defense 
can  order  the  removal  of  professors  they  dislike  why  should 
chambers  of  commerce,  merchants '  associations  and  commercial 
travelers'  societies  hesitate  to  lay  down  what  they  think  should 
be  taught  in  war  and  peace",  is  to  request  to  be  thrown  out 
of  court.  As  to  legitimate  criticism,  the  first  point  is  to  see  that 
it  is  legitimate.  Colleges  and  universities  have  their  principles, 
religious,  ethical  and  social,  their  constitutions  and  by-laws,  their 
traditions  and  their  customs;  to  assail  them  gratuitously  is  to 
manifest  not  merely  a  lack  of  courtesy,  but  the  lack  of  a  sense 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  scholastic.  The  attempt  to  yoke 
or  put  on  a  par  the  state  council  of  defense  and  the  commercial 
organizations  referred  to,  though  they  are  worthy  of  all  due 
regard  in  their  own  sphere,  calls  for  more  than  a  rebuke.  It 
may  be  said  that  no  action  of  a  state  council  has  been  taken 
without  evidence  enough  and  of  a  kind  to  make  the  object  of 
such  or  similar  action,  be  he  professor  or  layman,  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  he  will  have  to  take  heed  of  himself. 

To  haggle  about  the  essence  of  democracy  in  the  abstract 
and  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  essence,  as  the  apologist 
conceives  it,  and  the  error  of  mistaking  the  expedient  and  the 
wise  for  the  substance  of  democracy;  to  illustrate  by  giving  an 
instance  of  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  open  treason,  and  to 
add  that  it  is  merely  an  essential  democratic  inconvenience, 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  peaceable  discussion  of  policies  about 
which  in  peace  times  we  agree  to  disagree,  to  open  virulent 
criticism  of  public  measures  adopted  after  full  discussion  by  the 
representatives  whom  we  have  chosen  to  guide  and  guard  the 
lawful  interests  of  the  nation  as  such. 

The  right  of  free  speech  is  set  about  at  all  times  by  very 
well-defined  limits.  No  one  is  allowed  to  transgress  the  bounds 
of  truth;  nor  is  it  permitted  to  interpolate,  suppress,  distort 
the  words  of  another,  or  put  sinister  constructions  thereon,  much 
less  to  attribute  false  motives.  This  natural  prohibition  is 
all  the  more  binding,  the  greater  the  person  or  authority  in- 
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volved.  Illogical  deductions  from  accepted  facts,  especially 
when  they  touch  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation  are  under  the 
ban.  That  '  *  restriction  of  free  speech  is  suppression  and  there- 
fore militaristic";  that  "we  are  punishing  as  a  crime  (free  dis- 
cussion) what  we  urge  as  a  virtue  upon  our  enemies"  are  ex- 
amples of  very  illogical  and  very  palpably  false  conclusions. 
The  late  advocates  of  free  speech  are  rather  generous  with 
aspersions,  expressed  or  implied,  on  those  who  for  good  reasons 
do  not  quite  agree  with  them.  Some  of  their  arguments  lack 
either  point  or  punch,  while  only  too  many  are  of  the  ad  hom- 
inem,  a  rather  obsolete  variety. 

The  mere  picking  of  flaws  in  simple,  clear  and  sane  state- 
ments, the  heralding  of  fallacies  where  none  exist  is  at  best 
negative  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  grey  matter  that  gets  writer 
and  reader  nowhere.  Again,  illustrations  must  illustrate,  must 
fit  the  case.  All  the  "I  dare  say's,  I  venture's,  would  be's,  it  is 
possible's"  in  the  arguments  for  absolutely  free  speech  do  not 
make  for  solidarity  and  singleness  of  impression,  despite  the 
special  pleading  of  men  distinctly  on  the  other  side.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  their 
line  of  argument:  "The  relative  inefficiency  that  comes  from 
the  confusing  clash  of  many  opinions  and  many  wills,  an  in- 
herent fault  in  democracy,  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  democracy, 
the  thing  we  believe  in  to  fight  for  now  for  the  third  time. ' ' 

Freedom  of  speech,  limited,  is  undoubtedly  a  prerogative 
of  the  citizens  of  a  real  democracy.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  they  are  to  be  accorded  the  same  latitude  in  times  of  war, 
as  they  may  justly  regard  as  their  legal  right  in  times  of  peace. 
Even  where  the  nature  of  civil  power  remains  unaltered  in 
essentials  and  dominates  the  military,  as  it  does  in  the  United 
States  today,  though  a  state  of  war  is  declared  to  exist,  the 
attitude  of  civil  officials  with  regard  to  the  utterances  and  actions 
of  individuals,  or  of  associations  of  individuals,  who  are  ham- 
pering the  machinery  of  government,  must  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  usually  is  in  times  of  peace.  Circumstances  de- 
mand a  new  adjustment  of  principles  to  practice. 
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Strenuous  advocates  of  free  speech  have  no  qualms  in 
granting  that  the  conduct  of  one  "who  actually  stands  before 
a  recruiting  office  and  discourages  enlistments,  while  our  soldiers 
are  being  slaughtered  for  lack  of  necessary  reinforcements,  is 
nothing  short  of  crime"  on  the  part  of  the  least  eloquent  and 
influential.  What  then  should  the  verdict  be  on  the  public  ut- 
terances and  written  articles  that  have  emanated  from  men  who 
are  using  their  positions  and  their  prestige  to  block,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  effective  administration  of  governmental  meas- 
ures agreed  upon  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation?  The 
question  must  be  taken  out  of  the  abstract.  There  is  too  much 
abstruse  argument  from  vague,  general  principles  and  partisan 
definitions.  It  may  be  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  many  are 
seeking  to  cloak  their  embryonic  treason  or  unconscious  sedition 
under  wide  deductions  from  rather  inadmissible  definitions  of 
just  what  democracy  signifies;  but  there  is  evidence  of  false 
premises,  of  woeful  ignorance  of  facts,  of  prejudice  and  partis- 
anship. Again,  misguided  loyalty  to  professors  who  "are  in 
bad"  may  account  for  some  of  the  communications  that  have 
appeared  in  reputable  journals. 

It  does  not  bring  us  a  whit  nearer  their  conclusion  to  find  men 
who,  on  grounds  of  pure  reason  inveigh  against  interference  with 
freedom  of  speech,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
rational  on  the  part  of  a  government  in  times  like  these  to  permit 
the  usual  untrammelled  utterance.  That  men  are  moved  by  asser- 
tions or  statements  in  exact  ratio  to  the  authority  of  the  source 
from  which  they  come  and  by  repetition  thereof,  is  the  veriest 
truism.  Conviction  may  in  due  time  follow  upon  the  reasons  and 
arguments  adduced,  but  the  masses  have  neither  the  grasp  nor 
the  leisure  to  follow  out  for  themselves  the  process  of  logical  con- 
clusion from  reliable  premises.  As  a  rule,  emphatic  assertion 
by  those  in  authority  and  by  those  enjoying  prestige  molds 
opinion  and  carries  conviction.  As  example  is  more  persuasive 
than  precept,  and  action  is  more  potent  than  assertion,  so  author- 
itative statement  goes  straight  to  the  point,  while  argument 
lags  far  behind. 
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Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of  allowing  men  of  influence 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  order  of  things  as  decreed  in 
council  by  the  duly  elected  and  authorized  representatives  of 
a  free  and  sovereign  people.  When  constituted  authority  de- 
clared that  a  state  of  war  existed,  (though  anyone  entitled  to 
an  opinion  knew  how  it  came  about,)  it  took  us  some  little  time 
to  realize  the  fact  and  its  significance  for  us.  The  President  ap- 
prised us  of  the  fact,  the  truth,  the  reason,  and  set  about 
preparations  positive  and  negative.  Some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
(though  they  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  matter)  rose  in  oppo- 
sition and  it  had  to  be  brought  home  to  them  that  they  had 
either  to  abide  by  the  constitution  or  be  classed  with  the  sedi- 
tious. They  would  do  neither.  They  began  the  present  cam- 
paign which  does  so  little  credit  to  them  as  teachers  or  citizens, 
and  which  incidentally  throws  a  somewhat  invidious  light  on  the 
profession.  That  there  will  always  be  "disaffected"  in  crises 
such  as  these;  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  who 
will  not  relinquish  a  right  or  hold  it  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  even 
for  the  common  good;  that  some  in  their  own  estimation  are 
more  far-sighted,  have  the  real  interests  of  the  country  more  at 
heart  than  the  custodians  of  our  liberties  and  the  red-blooded 
men  who  march  into  the  breach,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
for  76,  '12  and  '61  bears  witness.  Had  there  been  less  division 
of  opinion,  less  insistence  upon  personal  "  rights ",  less  wilful 
blocking  of  the  administration,  results  would  have  been  better 
for  all  concerned. 

We  have  learned  by  sad  experience;  but,  thank  God,  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  "  effective  warfare  demands  vigor- 
ous government".  The  way  the  country  has  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  nation  as  voiced  by  our  chief  executive  is  as  inspiring 
as  is  our  wonder  and  astonishment  at  our  long-suffering  patience 
and  forbearance  in  not  silencing  effectually  and  for  all  time 
certain  discordant  noises  that  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  se- 
dition. We  are  busy  just  now  with  the  positive  side  of  our 
masterful  undertaking  and  do  not  care  to  dissipate  our  en- 
ergies. As,  too,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  is  with  the 
authorities,  the  suppression  of  sedition  by  the  use  of  the  most 
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telling  means,  might  have  the  effect  of  awaking  pity  or  sympathy 
for  the  offenders.  It  is  equally  true  and  worthy  of  due  consid- 
eration that  open  or  avowed  toleration  of  seditious  speech  is 
very  apt  to  kill  public  spirit,  for  magnanimity  here  might  easily 
and  very  readily  be  interpreted  as  weakness  or  be  made  to  look 
as  though  we  had  a  remote  doubt  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause. 

Finally,  the  gigantic  task  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  of  insur- 
ing a  lasting  peace  demands  the  gift  of  all  but  unlimited  power 
to  the  executive.  It  is  not  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  nor  has  it  brought  in  its  wake  the  evils  at  which  some 
writers  darkly  hint.  Any  other  course  just  now,  any  desire 
to  adopt  half  measures  is  fraught  with  great  peril.  As  the 
safety  of  the  whole  is  of  more  importance  than  any  imagined 
danger  to  a  part,  so  rights  and  privileges  must  in  part  be  sus- 
pended to  insure  them  for  all  future  time.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible advantage  to  be  gained  by  stopping  the  works  now  to 
discuss  its  expediency  or  necessity.  When  all  has  been  said, 
who  is  to  judge, — the  professor  or  the  practical  administrator, — 
the  student  of  government,  politics,  history,  or  the  man  upon 
whose  shoulders  and  by  right  rests  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  decision? 

The  course  of  the  administration  is  well  within  the  law, 
and  may  be  justified  on  the  score  of  wisdom  and  expediency. 
This  for  the  thinking  man,  the  citizen  and  the  patriot  ought  to 
be  enough  at  present  when  the  machinery  of  government  is 
being  directed  to  the  solution  of  manifold,  serious  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  disaffect- 
ed, who  add  materially  to  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  is  well 
within  the  province  of  each  American  citizen  to  make  it  clear 
to  any  and  all  who  may  have  the  bad  taste  to  adopt  a  course  not 
in  harmony  with  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  United  States 
today,  that  their  action  is  criminal,  for  "authority,  as  vested  in 
our  executive,  his  cabinet  and  congress  represents  the  sacri- 
fices and  achievements  of  generations  in  their  struggle  for  our 
civil  liberties". 


i 
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FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS,  PLUS. 

*Alphonse  E.  Schmitt,  S.  J. 


HERE  are  some  people  who  believe  the  old  story  of 
the  guileless  couple  who  celebrated  their  wooden  wed- 
ding on  their  golden  wedding  day.  Most  married 
folks  denounce  the  tale  as  impossible  from  the  start, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  they  would  seem  to  have  the 
better  of  the  argument.  But  whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not  the  moral  which  it  points  is  impressive. 
' '  If  you  would  observe  an  anniversary, ' '  so  runs  the 
moral,  "make  reasonably  sure  of  the  date  that  you  may  miss 
none  of  the  fun". 

Of  course,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  of  murder 
are  pretty  well  established,  and  other  things,  like  the  art  of  cook- 
ing and  the  police  force,  while  more  recent  are  nevertheless  old 
enough  to  make  us  indifferent  as  to  who  first  fried  a  steak 
or  who  walked  the  primordial  beat.  But  there  are  still  other 
things  such  as,  well,  let  us  say  popular  education,  about  whose 
age,  since  they  are  what  they  are,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  so 
disinterested. 

If  R.  Penneworth  Wynclham  derives  solitary  yet  soothing 
satisfaction  from  the  consciousness  that  each  and  every  one  of 
his  progenitors,  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  before,  is 
duly  named  and  bears  his  individual  price-tag,  it  likewise  affords 
John  Jones  a  sort  of  bracing  confidence  to  be  assured  that  his 
forebears  and  their  kind,  taking  them  in  a  lump,  have  for  a 
considerable  period  been  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  and  a  few  other  very  convenient  accomplishments. 
Now  four  centuries,  counting  backward  from  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1917,  is  a  period  not  lightly  to  be  scorned;  and  if  you 
tell  John  that  during  all  those  years  the  Jones  children  have 
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enjoyed  the  right  of  going  to  school,  particularly  if  you  say  it 
as  if  you  were  merely  reminding  him  of  what  he  knew  all  the 
time,  you  will  surely  make  him  feel  like  wanting  to  know  you 
better.  But  don't  forget  the  moral  of  the  blissful  couple  and 
their  jubilee. 

For  our  part  we  should  begin  the  story  somewhat  earlier 
than  400  years  ago,  with  the  year  1340  in  fact;  not  that  this 
precise  date  has  any  particular  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jones  family  but  because,  as  we  should  tell  John,  in  that  year 
was  born  the  principal  character,  if  not  the  only  hero,  of  the 
tale  as  we  would  narrate  it.  When  Gerard  de  Groot  came  into 
this  world  sometime  during  that  year  his  parents  were  living  at 
Deventer,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands.  His  father  was 
neither  duke  nor  baron  but  just  a  plain  burgher  with  an  honest 
income.  His  last  name,  however,  was  not  "de  Groot",  for  that 
is  only  a  way  they  had  in  Holland  of  saying  "the  Great",  and 
when  they  said  it  they  meant  only  Gerard,  his  son. 

When  Gerard  was  old  enough  to  learn  something  besides 
his  prayers  and  a  few  fairy  tales  he  went  to  school,  just  as 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  nor  did 
he  have  to  leave  little  Deventer  to  do  so.  Boys  of  his  age  in 
not  a  few  much  smaller  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  France  and 
Germany  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  own  estimation. 
If  they  had  no  cloister  school  in  which  the  monks  taught  the 
three  R's,  Latin  and  music,  or  a  chapter  school  conducted  by 
the  cathedral  clergy,  such  as  Gerard  attended,  they  could  not 
evade  the  parish  institution  in  charge  of  the  local  pastor.  Jones 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  if  he  had  lived  600  years  ago 
his  children  could  so  easily  have  obtained  all  the  education 
they  needed.  But  he  would  surely  feel  tickled  to  hear — thanks 
to  the  moral  aforementioned — that  the  Jones  clan  ceased  to  be 
ignorant  at  least  two  centuries  earlier  than  he  had  been  led  to 
suspect.  The  boy  Gerard,  he  would  admit,  was  well  provided 
for;  and  Gerard,  we  may  add,  made  the  most  of  his  opportun- 
ities. 

After  a  very  few  years  he  was  at  Paris  studying  philosophy, 
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theology  and  medicine  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  received  his  degree 
at  the  early  age  of  18,  and,  after  spending  some  years  as  an  in- 
structor at  his  intellectual  cradle,  the  chapter  school  at  Deventer, 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Cologne  as  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, theology  and  antiquities. 

He  had  not  occupied  this  position  long  before  the  other  uni- 
versities— there  were  29  in  Europe  at  the  time — saw  their  stud- 
ents slipping  away  to  hear  the  new  master  at  Cologne.  Gerard, 
of  course,  could  not  help  feeling  flattered  at  this,  but  then  he 
had  no  mind  to  help  it.  It  was  an  age  in  which  students  men- 
tioned the  name  of  their  university  only  by  way  of  giving  their 
professor's  address.  Gerald  acknowledged  his  own  genius  and 
fully  appreciated  it,  and  the  tetter  to  effect  a  like  disposition 
in  the  residuum  of  mankind  he  deliberately  chose  to  live  and 
lecture  amid  much  gay  pomp  and  display.  Intellectual  vanity 
was  a  prevalent  distemper  among  men  of  his  calling  in  the 
14th  century,  but  Gerard  appears  to  have  had  a  rather  malignant 
attack. 

Then,  in  the  year  1373,  came  a  disease  of  a  different  kind 
and  the  prostrated  master  saw  that,  despite  his  title  of  "The 
Great",  he  was  but  a  mortal  with  a  mortal's  duties  and  inevit- 
able destiny.  Being  still  sound  at  heart — for  his  life  had  been 
empty  rather  than  malicious — he  accepted  the  solemn  inference 
and  retired  from  public  life  to  spend  his  time  in  solitary  study. 
Two  years  later  we  find  him  with  the  Carthusians  at  Munnik- 
huizen,  following  their  way  of  life  and  devoting  himself  to  prayer 
and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  When  he  emerged  from  this 
retreat  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  still  Gerard  the  Great  but 
the  reference  of  the  title  had  changed.  He  was  no  longer  one 
of  "those  who  only  care  to  know  in  order  that  someone  else 
may  know  that  they  know".  He  was  going  back  among  men  not 
for  self  but  for  service,  not  to  pat  their  inflated  heads  but  to 
feed  their  famished  souls. 

Still  aware  of  his  power  to  sway  minds  and  hearts — for 
his  humility  was  of  the  proper  temper — he  went  about  the 
diocese  of  Utrecht  preaching  ' '  Christ  and  Him  crucified ' '  to  men 
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and  women  who  had  forgotten  the  very  name  of  penance.  Now 
Jones  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  turn  our  narrative  seems  to 
he  taking.  We  are  not  going  to  repeat  Gerard's  sermons  or 
even  interpolate  one  of  our  own.  We  only  ask  him  for  the 
]> resent  to  imitate  in  part  the  patience  of  Gerard's  listeners, 
for  the  good  man  preached  twice  a  day  and  rarely  for  less  than 
three  consecutive  hours.  And  yet,  since  the  church  doors  were 
always-  open,  as  they  are  today,  even  during  sermons,  it  must 
have  been  something  more  generous  than  patience  which  held 
his  audiences  intact  and  attentive.  The  truth  is  that,  without 
recourse  to  sawdust-trail  phraseology  but  with  that  mediaeval 
frankness  which  time  has  subdued,  Gerard  searched  into  the 
lives  of  these  men  and  women  in  a  way  that  was  both  a  diagnosis 
and  a  cure. 

Of  all  the  happy  effects  of  that  sane  crusade  the  one  of 
immediate  interest  to  John  Jones  and  ourselves  was  that  the 
great  master  was  again  surrounded  by  a  group  of  devoted 
disciples,  both  clerics  and  laymen,  but  with  the  refreshing  differ- 
ence that,  instead  of  mere  applauders  of  his  dicta,  they  wrere 
active  imitators  of  his  works.  Master  and  disciples  frequently 
met  at  the  home  of  Florentius  Radewyns,  a  young  vicar  of  De- 
venter.  But  Gerard  had  perceived  that,  if  the  fruits  of  his 
teaching  were  to  have  the  more  extensive  and  continuous  distri- 
bution which  he  honestly  knew  to  be  desirable,  there  was  need 
of  a  more  permanent  basis  than  mere  personal  attachment  to 
himself.  When  Florentius,  therefore,  who  of  all  the  disciples 
had  exhibited  the  readiest  understanding  of  the  master's  high 
purpose,  suggested  to  him  that  they  who  were  wont  to  gather 
at  his  house  should  "combine  their  efforts  and  earnings  and 
work  together  under  the  guidance  of  our  Common  Father",  he 
met  with  a  ready  assent. 

Now  we  should  have  to  call  Jones'  particular  attention  to 
this  incident  and  the  year  1380  in  which  it  occurred,  for  they 
mark  the  establishment  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  work  of  popular  education  in 
both  its  narrowest  and  its  widest  sense.    In  view  of  the  general 
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trend  of  our  narrative  this  statement  will  mean  something  to 
John,  but  he  will  lose  none  of  its  import  if  we  anticipate  a  little 
to  tell  him  that  80  years  later,  in  1460,  this  teaching  order  had 
close  to  140  institutions  scattered  throughout  what  is  now  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Germany.  In  other  terms,  between  57  and 
137  years  prior  to  four  centuries  ago  this  single  group  of  edu- 
cators was  founding  and  developing  schools  at  the  rate  of  almost 
two  a  year.  If  we  did  much  better  than  that  in  our  own  fast 
growing  American  cities  John  would  know  it,  for  he  is  an  in- 
telligent taxpayer. 

We  may  take  up  the  details  of  our  story  with  the  year 
1384,  for  by  that  time  the  new  venture  had  taken  definite  shape 
and  the  Brothers  were  conducting  schools  in  several  towns  of 
Holland.  Their  first  efforts  were  confined  to  the  field  of  primary 
education.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  confraternity's 
origin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  practice  of  the  time  or 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  question  at  all  times,  it  would  have 
been  a  queer  anomaly  if  it  had  not  made  the  training  of  the 
young  in  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue  the  leading  purpose 
of  all  its  educational  activity.  Yet  the  Brothers  had  no  more 
cause  to  apologize  for  the  character  of  their  purely  secular 
teaching  than  have  their  successors  in  our  parochial  schools 
today.  In  his  instructions  to  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  Ger- 
ard laid  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of  making  study  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Typical  of  his  whole  attitude  in  this 
respect  is  the  recommendation  that  the  alphabet  and  the  first 
reading  lessons  be  taught  with  letters  and  pictures  made  of 
cake  dough.  To  the  little  Dutchmen  this  must  have  been  a  very 
enticing  way  of  assimilating  knowledge  and  if,  by  a  miracle  of 
child  psychology,  the  pastry  alphabet  was  found  intact  at  the 
close  of  a  day's  session  we  are  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  the  baker 
received  an  order  for  a  fresh  supply  of  periods  and  commas. 
The  idea  was  not  entirely  original  with  Gerard;  we  find  some- 
thing very  similar  in  St.  Jerome 's  letter  to  the  Lady  Laeta  writ- 
ten almost  a  thousand  years  earlier.    Yet  Jones  and  the  rest  of 
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us  have  come  to  look  upon  pedagogical  innovations  of  that  sort 
as  the  prerogative  of  our  own  progressive  age. 

But  the  Brothers  did  other  things  which  showed  they  were 
not  disposed  to  wait  for  our  coming.  In  "vocational  training" 
we  have  invented  a  good  phrase,  but  they  had  the  institution 
without  stopping  to  give  it  a  name.  In  the  many  tradesmen — 
carpenters,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  bookbinders — 
whom  he  had  received  into  his  society  in  addition  to  clerics  and 
university  men,  Gerard  possessed  a  staff  of  instructors  who 
could  give  a  very  practical  course  in  the  mechanical  arts  to 
such  boys  as  desired  it.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  girls  in  this 
respect.  Even  before  the  foundation  of  the  confraternity  he  had 
converted  his  house  into  a  refuge  for  women  who  desired  to  lead 
the  more  perfect  Christian  life  he  had  preached  to  them  without 
placing  themselves  under  the  formal  obligation  of  vows.  These 
women  supported  themselves  by  sewing,  spinning  and  weaving 
and  by  nursing  the  sick,  and  when  the  Brothers  opened  their 
schools  for  boys  they,  on  their  part,  began  to.  receive  girls  into 
their  home  to  give  them  besides  a  general  education  some  very 
useful  instruction  in  various  kinds  of  domestic  handiwork.  Their 
houses  multiplied  like  those  of  the  Brothers  though  not  with 
quite  the  same  rapidity. 

In  their  secondary  schools  the  Brothers  accepted  the  tradi- 
tional course  in  its  broader  outlines,  but  they  were  always 
eager  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  schedule  of  subjects  and 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  In  the  old  curriculum  the 
seven  liberal  arts  were  divided  into  the  Trivium,  consisting  of 
grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  the  Quadrivium  which 
comprised  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astronomy.  Up  to 
this  time  grammar  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  study  of 
Latin  and  during  class  the  use  of  no  other  language  was  tol- 
erated. The  Brothers  retained  the  teaching  of  Latin  but  at  the 
same  time  they  gave  to  the  mother  tongue  the  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  to  which  it  was  entitled.  This  service,  of 
course,  has  been  ascribed  to  someone  else  at  a  much  later  date. 

For  some  people  the  word  dialectics  has  a  traditional  hate- 
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ful  connotation;  so  let  us  call  it  debating,  as  it  really  was,  and 
see  what  they  did  with  it  more  than  400  years  ago.  In  the  lower 
classes  the  teacher  would  ask  a  boy  to  define  an  adjective,  or  a 
horse,  or  maybe  a  spiral  stairway.  After  the  lad  had  put  forth 
his  best  effort  and  the  teacher  had  quieted  the  storm  of  universal 
if  not  unanimous  protest — to  which  in  his  heart  he  did  not  object 
at  all — the  other  youngsters  were  called  upon  for  their  expert 
opinions  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  young  Gottlieb,  who  had  ven- 
tured the  first  draft  of  the  rather  vaguely  descriptive  definition, 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  light  of  the  fresh  evidence 
recently  brought  to  his  attention  his  original  statement  might 
profitably  suffer  some  minor  modifications,  but  then  again  he 
may  have  been  prepared  to  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  any 
case  both  he  and  the  members  of  the  opposition  were  permitted 
to  express  their  opinions  freely,  and  the  teacher  saw  to  it  that 
the  indispensable  "why"  and  "wherefore"  were  not  forgotten. 
No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  all  this  but  none 
thought  it  wasted.  College  entrance  requirements  had  not  yet 
sacrificed  " multum"  to  " multa" ',  and  after  all  the  boys  learned 
to  think  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  express  their  thoughts 
with  clearness  and  ease.  The  more  advanced  dialectics  took  the 
form  of  judicial  proceedings,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
moot  court  in  our  modern  law  school.  Jones  should  remember 
that  we  are  still  talking  about  things  that  were  done  more  than 
400  years  ahead  of  1917. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  1460,  only  80  years  after  then- 
foundation,  the  Brothers  were  conducting  about  140  institutions 
in  northern  Europe.  This  remarkable  progress,  however,  was 
not  made  at  the  expense  of  schools  which  were  already  in  ex- 
istence when  they  happily  invaded  the  field.  They  were  convinced 
by  the  salutary  example  of  their  father,  Gerard,  that  in  the 
business  of  improving  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  wild 
revolution  and  paraded  destruction  are  not  even  useful,  but 
that  the  right  sort  of  constructive  reform  comprises  the  removal 
of  the  old  order  of  things  without  our  ever  being  conscious  of  it. 
When  they  were  invited  to  establish  themselves  in  a  citv  which 
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had  adequate  educational  facilities  they  contented  themselves 
with  conducting  dormitories  for  out-of-town  students.  It  was 
in  these  dormitories,  whether  at  their  own  schools  or  at  those 
managed  by  the  cities  that  they  exerted  their  greatest  influence 
on  youth.  They  took  a  personal  and  parental  interest  in  the 
young  men  living  with  them,  guided  and  assisted  them  individ- 
ually in  their  studies  and,  more  than  all  else,  looked  after  their 
moral  well-being  by  precepts  and  disciplinary  regulations  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  one  religion  which  they  all  professed. 
Their  students  who  later  achieved  distinction  were  almost  in- 
variably noted  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  in  an  age  which 
did  not  make  it  its  specialty.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  of  the  15th  century  owed  and  ascribed 
the  inspiration  for  their  profession  to  the  advice  and  persuasion 
of  the  Brothers  who  were  solicitous  for  the  growth  and  better- 
ment of  schools  everywhere,  no  matter  by  whom  they  were 
conducted.  In  fact,  either  by  their  own  efforts  or  indirectly 
through  those  of  their  former  students  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life  shaped  educational  activity  outside  the  univer- 
sities throughout  all  modern  Europe. 

At  least  three  of  the  Brothers'  pupils  have  since  become 
famous  the  world  over;  they  are  Martin  Luther,  Desiderius 
Erasmus  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  To  put  them  in  a  somewhat 
apologetic  order,  Luther  spent  just  one  whole  year  at  the  Broth- 
ers' school  at  Magdeburg,  the  learned  Erasmus  received  from 
them  his  early  education,  while  the  saintly  Thomas  a  Kempis 
once  he  had  entered  their  school  at  Deventer  never  left  them, 
but  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  confraternity  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, as  one  of  the  Canons  Regular  established  by  Florentius 
Radewyns  at  Windesheim.  A  second  and  more  harmonious  trio 
was  made  up  of  Alexander  Hegius,  Rudolph  von  Langen  and 
Ludwig  Dringenberg.  Their  names  may  be  little  known  now  but 
it  was  chiefly  to  their  efforts  that  northern  Europe  owed  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  in  a  Christian  spirit  with  none  of 
the  purely  pagan  worship  of  form  and  expression.  It  is  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  they  were  remarkable  no  less  for  their  high 
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religious  ideals  and  blameless  lives  than  for  their  intellectual  at- 
tainments, for  all  three  had  been  members  of  a  select  group  of 
students  whom  Thomas  a  Kempis  had  gathered  about  him  at  the 
Brothers '  school  at  Zwolle. 

Langen  reorganized  the  educational  system  of  Westphalia 
and  Dringenberg  did  a  like  service  for  the  schools  of  Alsace. 
Hegius,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  15th 
century,  was  rector  of  the  Deventer  school  for  thirty  years.  Jans- 
sen  tells  us  that  he  "not  only  infused  into  his  students  a  love  for 
study  but  aroused  in  them,  likewise,  an  unselfish  enthusiasm  for 
the  noble  but  difficult  profession  of  teaching".  Hegius,  how- 
ever, profusely  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Rudolph  Agri- 
cola  who,  after  all,  was  the  pioneer  in  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Agricola,  too,  had  been  a 
protege  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  we  are  likewise  told  that  he 
was  the  most  talented  of  the  hundreds  of  poor  boys  whose 
education  at  the  Brothers '  schools  was  provided  for  by  Cardinal 
Nicholas  of  Cusa. 

The  Cardinal  himself  never  forgot  his  early  school  days  at 
Deventer.  Throughout  his  illustrious  career  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  as  a  restorer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
Germany  and  as  a  promoter  of  education  in  all  its  phases  he 
was  always  the  devoted  friend  and  generous  patron  of  his  first 
teachers.  The  Brothers,  in  turn,  were  justly  proud  of  their 
former  pupil  for  in  all  Europe  at  the  time  there  was  no  man 
quite  so  big  in  estimation  and  fact  as  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa. 
If,  perchance,  the  first  place  in  the  Brothers '  alumni  gallery 
was  not  given  to  his  portrait  it  could  only  have  been  because  that 
was  occupied,  in  keeping  with  the  rule  of  precedence,  by  the  like- 
ness of  Adrain  VI,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  poor  boatmaker  of 
Utrecht,  had  been  successively  Eector  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  tutor  of  Charles  V,  and  Eegent  of  Spain,  and  finally 
succeeded  Leo  X  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  convince  John  that  the  com- 
modity of  education,  besides  being  plentiful,  was  also  of  excellent 
quality.     But  among  how  many  Joneses  was  it   distributed? 
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Well,  we  do  not  know  in  how  few  of  the  Brothers'  schools  the 
enrollment  was  less  than  400,  but  we  can  tell  him  that  at  Alkmaar 
it  was  often  900,  at  Zwolle  1000,  and  at  Deventer,  about  the  year 
1500,  no  less  than  2,200.  Among  the  institutions  conducted  by 
them  exclusively  one  at  Herzogenbusch  had  1,200  and  another  at 
Liege  1,600  students.  While  no  statistics  of  the  attendance  at 
their  other  schools  are  available  we  may  safely  assume  that  in 
the  larger  cities,  such  as  Cologne,  Magdeburg  and  Muenster,  it 
was  well  over  1,000. 

To  the  numismatic  eye  of  a  treasurer  these  thousands  of 
students  represent  a  very  gratifying  income  for  the  confratern- 
ity; for,  if  the  average  salary  of  a  village  schoolmaster  early  in 
the  15th  century  was  30  florins,  that  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 
city  schools  must  have  been  considerably  higher.  Translated 
literally  into  the  currency  of  today  30  florins  are  only  12  dollars, 
but  you  cannot  buy  beef  today  at  4/10  of  a  cent  a  pound.  But 
while  the  treasurers  of  the  Brothers  kept  the  debit  side  of  their 
books  conscientiously  as  treasurers  proverbially  do,  they  never 
entered  a  student's  name  opposite  even  the  smallest  item  for 
tuition.  From  the  very  beginning  the  sons  of  Gerard  de  Groot 
gave  their  services  free,  and  even  in  towns  where  they  had  no 
schools  of  their  own  they  paid  the  tuition  of  poor  students  and 
provided  them  with  books  and  other  necessities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Jones — for  we  must  address  you 
directly  sometimes — their  schools  were  open  to  the  poor  in  every 
sense  that  our  public  schools  are  today  and  in  one  that  the  latter 
are  not.  They  were  not  a  drain  on  the  public  taxes.  These 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  lived  on  the  donations  which  they 
received  from  wealthy  benefactors  and  on  what  they  earned  by 
transcribing  and  binding  books.  What  remained  after  their 
own  needs  were  supplied  they  gave  to  the  poor.  Why,  John, 
it  is  on  record  that  during  a  famine  at  Deventer  they  worked 
an  hour  longer  at  their  printing  every  day  and  observed  even 
a  stricter  lenten  fast  than  was  prescribed  by  the  Church  in  order 
to  feed  the  starving  poor  more  abundantly. 

Their  printing  press  was  the  first  in  the  Netherlands  and 
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everywhere  they  were  the  most  active  exponents  of  the  new  art 
which,  they  foresaw,  would  contribute  so  much  to  make  learning 
the  common  possession  of  all  classes  of  men.  In  connection 
with  their  printing  establishments  they  conducted  general  book- 
stores, and  without  the  aid  of  Steel  Trust  dividends  established 
libraries  which  were  open  and  free  to  the  public. 

Here  then,  John,  is  our  abbreviated  account  of  the  unselfish 
life  and  labors  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  bound 
up  with  it,  inseparably  so,  the  incomplete  but  true  history  of  the 
education  with  which  your  children  and  you  are  now  blessed.  In 
reminding  you  that  it  all  took  place  "four  hundred  years  ago, 
plus ' '  we  have  only  one  regret.  To  you,  as  to  most  other  honest 
folks,  celebrations  are  the  bright  spots  in  life,  and  we  have 
spoiled  the  one  you  had  planned  for  this  fall  of  1917.  But,  after 
all,  you  don't  want  to  join  the  old  couple  on  the  first  page,  and 
celebrate  the  wrong  thing  at  the  right  time.  That  is  what  some 
worthy  people  have  been  doing  in  keeping  an  anniversary  this 
year. 

Just  400  years  ago  October  31,  1917,  someone  went  out  with 
a  hammer  and  played  a  fatal  Hallowe  'en  prank.  At  present  his 
friends  are  glorifying  the  incident,  but  to  us,  John,  as  he  tacks 
up  his  theses,  he  is  the  figure  of  Death  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  These  good  men  were  pre- 
pared for  a  reformation;  they  had  worked  for  that  one  thing 
all  their  lives.  But,  being  only  peaceable  scholars,  they  could 
not  withstand  a  revolution  led  by  a  man  with  a  hammer.  All 
that  they  had  erected  in  a  century  and  a  half  was  shortly  pulled 
down  upon  their  heads.  Popular  education  began  after  the 
revolution  only  because  that  revolution  made  a  fresh  start 
necessary. 
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LEARNED  IN  POLICE  COURT 


*  James  M.  Fitzgerald 


HEN  we  look  back  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  con- 
\ro  sider  the  great  growth  of  Omaha  with  its  beautiful 

homes  and  stately  business  structures,  we  realize  that 
it  has  changed  from  a  rustic  town  to  a  magnificent 
city ;  but  to  sit  in  our  Central  Police  Court  for  a  few 
days  removes  all  doubt  as  to  our  right  to  classify 
Omaha  as  a  real  Metropolitan  and  Cosmopolitan  City. 
There  we  see  the  man  of  wealth  and  social  standing; 
the  philanthropist  and  worker  in  the  field  of  social  uplift;  the 
honest,  hard-working  man  of  toil,  and  the  inebriate  and  victim 
of  the  accursed  drug  habit,  all  pass  within  a  few  hours  on  the 
slide  of  the  daily  grind.  We  see  some  of  our  best  friends  face 
the  Court,  and  we  see  human  beings  whom  we  never  thought 
existed  within  the  confines  of  our  State,  follow  in  their  turn 
to  answer  to  an  accusation  of  some  infraction  of  our  laws.  When 
we  gaze  upon  this  exhibition  of  humanity,  with  its  faces  strange 
as  those  of  Fiji  Islanders,  with  other  faces  familiar  to  our  eyes, 
and  we  listen  to  charges  as  unbelievable  as  would  be  the  burning 
at  the  stake  of  one  accused  of  witchcraft,  we  then  more  fully 
realize  the  wonderful  contortions  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  and  the  woeful  weakness  of  the  human  will. 

After  nearly  seven  years  in  the  service  of  the  law  enforcing 
department  of  our  state  the  writer  has  become  fully  convinced 
that  with  very  rare  exceptions,  each  man  and  woman  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do  what  he  or  she  considers  right.  The  innate  sense  of 
justice  is  deeply  impressed  in  our  people;  it  is  a  part  of  their 
nature.  We  believe  that  when  one  commits  a  wrong  he  should 
be  punished,  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  commensurate 
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with  the  offense,  and  to  one  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  his 
duty  to  measure  out  the  punishment  to  those  convicted  of  law 
violations  this  becomes  a  study  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  our  criminal  code  are  arbitrary 
and  leave  no  discretion  with  the  Police  Magistrate.  Such  are 
the  laws  that  find  their  way  into  our  statutes  during  a  wave  of 
popular  reform;  and,  as  the  very  essence  of  popular  reforms  is 
evidence  of  a  feeling  that  public  officials  are  dishonest  or  in- 
competent, the  reform  legislature  fixes  the  penalty  absolutely. 
Needless  to  say  such  legislative  enactments  do  not  make  for 
honesty  or  respect  for  the  laws.  The  magistrate  is  loathe  to 
find  a  man  guilty  when  the  minimum  penalty  works  a  needles^ 
hardship,  and  once  he  veers  away  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  strict  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  is 
written,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  begins  his 
career  of  lawlessness  by  one  insignificant  breach  of  the  law, — 
the  next  offense  is  much  easier  than  the  first  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unfortunate  who  has  broken  such  a  law,  after  he  has 
paid  a  penalty  that  he  considers  entirely  too  severe,  loses  respect 
for  that  law  and  his  disposition  to  respect  and  live  up  to  the 
commands  of  the  State  is  naturally  weakened. 

The  ordinary  layman,  however,  who  watches  the  magistrate 
measure  out  justice  in  the  light  of  local  sentiment  is  surprised 
at  the  fortitude  and  spirit  of  resignation  with  which  most  offend- 
ers receive  their  punishment,  even  though  that  punishment 
stings,  as  would  a  lash.  In  this  respect  the  hardened  sinner  is 
not  much  different  from  the  good  citizen  who  offended  by  acci- 
dent, by  thoughtlessness,  or  through  momentary  weakness  of  his 
better  nature.  The  intelligent  ex-convict,  when  confronted  with 
sufficient  proof  of  his  latest  misdeeds,  is  a  creature  worthy  of 
considerable  admiration,  as  he  frankly  admits  his  wrong  and 
asks  not  for  mercy  but  only  for  justice;  and  he  is  willing  to 
admit  that  he  has  little  claim  for  justice,  but  wants  that  little 
recognized.  This  type  of  man  goes  to  his  place  of  confinement, 
makes  a  good  record  as  a  prisoner,  is  favored  by  his  keeper, 
and  receives  as  his  reward  the  mercv  that  he  has  never  asked  but 
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has  continually  and  wisely  labored  to  receive.  If  he  has  been  a 
robber,  and  has  been  known  as  a  "Stick-up  man"  he  will  at  any 
time  during  his  incarceration  take  quick  advantage  of  his  keeper. 
He  has  no  regard  for  human  life  and  he  will  take  the  life  of  an- 
other or  yield  up  his  own  in  his  desperate  effort  to  again  breathe 
the  air  as  a  free  man.  His  good  behavior  is  merely  a  ruse  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  his  keepers  into  a  sense  of  safety.  But  the 
experienced  jailor  knows  these  men  and  never  allows  the 
"stick-up"  a  chance  to  use  violence. 

Men  of  the  type  just  described  very  frequently  face  the 
magistrate  in  our  Central  Police  Court.  Usually,  however, 
there  is  no  specific  charge  against  them,  and  they  appear  on  the 
docket  as  "vags".  The  experienced  eye  can  usually  detect  this 
slippery  class  of  individuals,  for  in  their  zeal  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned, they  frequently  overshoot  the  mark,  and  appear  un- 
naturally unconcerned.  But  the  magistrate  who  imagines  he 
can  pick  all  of  the  real  large  caliber  crooks  and  release  all  the 
innocent  men  who  happen  to  become  entangled  in  the  net  of 
police  activity  has  entirely  over-estimated  the  power  of  human 
intuition.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  the  old  and  salutary  rules  of 
criminal  law  that,  a  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  and  it  is 
better  that  ten  guilty  men  should  go  free  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer  for  an  offense  committed  by  another,  requires 
the  magistrate  to  release  many  men  whom  he  has  very  good 
reason  to  think  are  guilty,  for  a  reasonable  doubt  still  lingers 
in  the  judicial  mind. 

In  the  trial  of  all  criminal  cases  in  the  District  Court  of 
Nebraska,  the  judge  is  required  to  instruct  the  jury  that,  in 
considering  the  testimony  of  police  officers  they  must  consider 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  officer  to  feret  out 
and  remember  only  the  evidence  against  the  accused,  and  to 
overlook  anything  that  might  be  in  his  favor.  The  same  rule 
should  control  the  deliberations  of  the  magistrate  and  he  is  con- 
fronted with  this  situation  in  practically  every  case  that  he 
hears.  It  is  reversible  error  for  the  judge  of  the  District  Court 
to  fail  to  give  this  instruction,  and  the  jury  is  in  grave  danger 
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of  interpreting  the  words  as  an  instruction  that  all  police  officers 
are  unworthy  of  belief.  Such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Court ; 
but  the  popular  opinion  of  police  officers  needs  but  a  suggestion 
from  so  high  a  dignitary  as  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  to 
crystallize  in  the  mind  a  lurking  impression  that  the  policeman 
is  not  to  be  believed.  Unfortunately  the  magistrate  must  con- 
sider these  same  facts  that  partially  justify  the  instruction 
given  in  the  District  Court.  He  is  not  hampered  by  the  false 
impression  conveyed  by  the  instruction,  viz :  that  police  officers 
are  not  to  be  credited  with  telling  the  truth,  but  he  has  learned 
from  experience  that  some  officers  are  very  zealous  in  their 
efforts  to  convict  everyone  they  arrest.  This  attitude  is  easy 
to  detect  in  some  but  extensive  acquaintance  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  same  human  trait  in  others.  I  say  human  trait, 
for  it  is  human  to  endeavor  to  cover  up  our  mistakes,  and  if 
an  officer  has  really  blundered  in  making  an  arrest,  he  is  very 
slow  to  admit  his  error.  If  he  admits  it  he  may  be  sued  for 
damages,  for  false  imprisonment,  even  though  he  has  acted  in 
absolutely  good  faith  and  in  the  service  of  the  City ;  and  a  jury 
in  the  trial  of  this  damage  suit  may  be  tainted  with  the  popular 
prejudice  against  policemen  and  may  return  a  substantial  ver- 
dict against  the  officer.  A  good  police  officer,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  Omaha  officers  are  very  good,  has  to  know  many 
things  besides  walking  the  streets  with  his  club  in  hand. 

The  police  magistrate  has  many  officers  testify  before  him 
besides  the  regular  policeman.  There  are  great  bands  of  inspect- 
ors, federal,  state  and  city ;  inspectors  of  weights,  foods,  oils,  and 
in  fact  almost  everything  one  consumes.  Among  this  army 
of  inspectors  are  some  who  have  been  appointed  on  account  of 
political  service  rendered  by  their  friends,  and  such  inspectors 
know  their  friends,  which  is  to  be  expected  and  respected,  but 
they  also,  sad  to  say,  know  their  enemies.  When  one  of  those 
enemies  steps  over  the  lines  of  strict  law  observance  he  is 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  woe  to  him  if  the  magistral  e 
condemns  him  according  to  the  testimony  presented.  Then, 
too,  there  are  special  agents,  representing  all  of  the  railroad 
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companies  and  other  large  industrial  corporations.  These  men 
are  sometimes  not  so  careful  in  their  testimony  as  a  sensitive 
conscience  should  direct.  But  the  writer  can  say  that  in  his  ex- 
perience on  the  bench  he  has  not  suffered  from  the  abuses  just 
referred  to.  In  his  capacity  as  a  prosecutor,  however,  he  has 
seen  unmistakable  instances  of  the  wrongs  that  flow  from  over- 
zealous  witnesses  of  these  classes.  It  all  depends,  as  with  police- 
men, on  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  clothed  with  authority. 

When  using  the  term  magistrate,  it  is  usually  the  Police 
Magistrate  to  whom  we  refer,  but  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or 
County  Judge  may  sit  in  the  same  capacity.  They  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Police  Magistrate,  and  any  case  in 
the  County  may  be  brought  before  the  County  Judge  and  any 
case  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
may  be  brought  in  his  Court.  But  the  Police  Court  is  organized 
to  care  for  all  misdemeanors  in  the  City,  and  to  inquire  into  all 
felonies  within  the  City,  and  has  jurisdiction  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  the  City.  The  City  police  de- 
partment work  out  of  Police  Court  and  that  Court  is  recognized 
as  the  proper  tribunal  for  all  misdemeanors  in  the  City,  hence 
none  of  the  cases  where  the  offender  is  arrested  by  a  police  officer 
goes  to  the  Justice  or  County  Court.  Nor  do  the  police  officers 
of  the  City  patrol  the  three-mile  belt  around  the  City,  conse- 
quently the  Police  Magistrate's  jurisdiction  over  this  territory 
is  dormant,  so  long  as  the  sheriff  and  the  County  Court  care 
for  it. 

We  hear  considerable  comment  and  speculation  on  the  effect 
which  our  recent  prohibition  law  has  had  upon  the  work  in  Police 
Court.  There  are  some  j)eople  who  labor  under  the  altogether 
false  impression  that  the  work  of  the  police  judge  was  prac- 
tically removed  with  the  saloon.  This  impression  comes,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  our  jails  are  not  nearly  so  well  filled 
as  they  were  in  the  olden  days.  This  depletion  of  the  jail  popu- 
lation is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  arrested  now  are  usually  able 
to  give  bond  and  pay  a  fine.  But  their  cases  are  much  harder 
to  try,  and  for  several  reasons.     In  years  past  many  of  the 
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men  arrested  were  intoxicated  and  altogether  free  from  financial 
resources.  They  were  habitually  drunk,  habitually  in  Court  and 
habitually  fined  or  sentenced  to  jail.  They  expected  to  be  sent 
to  jail  when  they  entered  Court  and  the  handling  of  this  class 
of  work  was  very  simple.  It  was  a  question  of  mercy  and  good 
judgment.  If  the  judge  had  both  the  work  was  easy,  if  he 
lacked  either  or  both,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  shortcoming 
and  the  work  didn't  bother  him.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  there 
is  a  far  smaller  number  of  cases  of  intoxication  and  fewer  women 
of  the  underworld  in  Police  Court  today  than  there  were  a 
year  ago.  Other  lines  of  work,  however,  have  increased  and 
there  are  more  contested  cases  than  there  were  last  year.  It 
is  not  so  heartrending  to  sit  on  the  bench  today,  but  the  work 
is  harder. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  demand  for  several  years  that 
Omaha  should  have  a  new  City  jail  and  a  new  building  in  which 
to  hold  the  Police  Court.  This  demand  is  more  persistent  today r 
and  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  drain  on  our  finances  at  this 
time,  I  think  such  a  building  would  be  under  construction.  It 
is  very  badly  needed,  and,  while  the  Court  room  is  the  only  really 
habitable  place  in  the  structure,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose. 
A  nice  clean  and  well  ventilated  Court  room  would  do  much  to 
increase  respect  for  the  Court,  and  respect  for  our  Courts  is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  government.  Someone  has 
said  that  Courts  are  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
arrogance  and  abuse  of  petty  officials,  and  if  a  Court  has  this 
high  mission  he  must  be  surrounded  with  everything  that  may 
increase  the  public 's  respect  for  him  and  the  office  he  fills. 
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Men,  money  and  spirit  have  been  de- 
COLLEGE  SPIRIT,     scribed  as  the  three  requisites  for  the 

successful  conduct  of  a  great  war;  with 
equal  propriety  they  might  be  regarded  as  the  essentials  of 
university  progress.  Of  the  three,  however,  spirit  is  immeas- 
urably the  most  important  for  it  can  produce  the  other  two, 
but  men  and  money,  without  spirit,  can  never  make  a  success  of 
anything,  least  of  all  a  university. 

College  spirit  is  often  under-estimated  as  a  factor  for  healthy 
growth  and  the  "rah,  rah"  boys  are  tolerated  rather  than  en- 
couraged as  if  they  were  an  excresence  of  college  life,  a  curious 
phenomenon,  a  liability,  or  at  least  a  danger  rather  than  an 
asset.  Parades  and  yells  and  miscellaneous  demonstrations 
are  sometimes  frowned  upon  as  crudities  of  college  life,  as  out- 
bursts of  mob  instinct  rather  than  as  evidence  of  that  collegiate 
solidarity  without  which  no  school  can  prosper. 

Of  course  no  one  would  champion  rowdyism  whatever  the 
banner  under  which  it  masquerades,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  many  exhibitions  of  alleged  college  spirit  which 
represent  sheer  excess,  but  within  reasonable  limits  there  is  no 
finer  spectacle  than  that  spontaneous  outpouring  of  high  spirit 
which  welds  the  student  body  into  a  tremendous  force,  not  turbu- 
lent but  care-free,  not  vicious  but  vigorous,  not  lawless  but  re- 
sponsive to  the  maxim  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  takes  form  in  the  feeling  so  graphical- 
ly pictured  by  Dean  Hippie  at  the  recent  foot  ball  rally  and 
which  finds  voice  in  the  statement  that  "This  is  my  university, 
my  team,  my  gymnasium.  Because  they  are  mine,  1  am  pro- 
foundly interested  in  them  and  will  sec  tq  it  that  they  prosper". 

College  spirit,  dominated  by  sentiments  like  these,  must 
prove  well  nigh  irresistible.  Not  only  will  it  imbue  the  students 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
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tution,  but  it  will  make  them  hesitate  to  neglect  any  opportunity 
for  their  own  improvement,  realizing,  as  they  must,  that  the 
strength  of  the  units  must  determine  and  measure  the  strength 
of  the  whole.  Ungentlemanly  conduct,  the  exhibition  of  mean 
traits  of  character,  selfishness,  penuriousness,  waste  of  time, 
dangerous  associations  will  not  only  go  unceremoniously  into  the 
list  of  forbidden  things,  but  these  negative  contributions  will  be 
splendidly  supplemented  by  constructive  suggestions,  by  con- 
certed action  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school. 

Every  student  will  not  only  strive  to  attain  his  own  max- 
imum at  his  collegiate  tasks,  but  he  will  cultivate  a  broader 
outlook  which  will  make  him  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  as 
such  interested  in  the  progress  of  higher  educational  institutions 
whose  contribution  to  the  common  good  is  incalculable.  He  will 
see  to  it  that  promising  young  men  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
under  the  banner  of  his  alma  mater,  that  recruits  are  obtained 
for  the  various  athletic  activities,  for  the  debating  teams,  the 
dramatic  association,  the  glee  club,  the  orchestra,  the  band  and 
the  numerous  other  organizations  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  school. 

When  occasion  offers,  he  will  see  that  the  resources  of  the 
institution  are  enriched,  either  by  gifts  of  money  or  by  con- 
tributions toward  the  libraries  and  museums  for  he  will  feel  that 
this  is  his  university,  whose  success  will  be  his  success  and  whose 
failure  will  be  his  own.  In  the  light  of  sentiments  like  these 
college  spirit  will  seem  a  sacred  thing,  worthy  of  cultivation  and 
safe-keeping,  and  he  who  contributes,  even  a  little,  toward  the 
development  of  this  spirit  may  well  feel  that  his  effort  has  not 
been  in  vain. 


The  happy,  holy,  holiday  season  has  come 
GOOD  CHEER,     again  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  world,  to 

lift  the  gloom  of  war  and  to  hold  out  anew 
the  hope  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  From  sodden, 
shell  shattered  field,  from  reeking  trench,  from  battered  city 
and  desolate  home  there  must  go  up  to  the  All  High  as  never 
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before,  a  prayer  for  the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and 
today  as  never  before  an  embattled  world  must  realize  the  folly 
and  futility  of  that  reversion  to  savagery  which  would  look  for 
lasting  success  at  the  hands  of  brute  force  unguided  by  the  sav- 
ing doctrines  of  Him  whose  birthday  is  now  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal celebration. 

Many  a  home  prays  today  with  redoubled  fervor  for  the 
return  of  peace  and  the  restoration  to  the  family  circle  of  loved 
ones  now  busy  with  the  rough  tasks  of  war.  In  these  senti- 
ments the  university  shares  for  more  than  three  hundred  of  her 
sons  have  responded  to  the  nation's  call  and  their  return  to 
the  old  school  when  their  full  duty  has  been  performed,  will  be 
the  occasion  for  a  rejoicing  deep-seated  and  sincere.  Until  that 
happy  moment,  she,  like  so  many  others  whose  dear  ones  have 
been  called  away  by  war,  must  continue  to  hope  and  pray  for 
the  realization  of  the  angels '  Christmas  song  of  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will.  In  this  hour  of  common  sorrow,  she  sym- 
pathizes with  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  so  splendidly 
sacrificed  their  sons  on  the  altar  of  liberty  and  democracy,  and 
she  only  hopes  that  in  God's  good  time  their  heroism  may  find 
fitting  reward. 


Figures  recently  announced  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
show  that  there  is  an  increased  intensity  of  study  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  Of  the  various  groups  the  women's  dormitory 
scored  the  highest  average;  both  first  and  second  places  went 
to  the  women  and  third  place  to  the  men. 


The  Patriotic  News  Service  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Patriotic  Societies  has  recently  made  the  following  announce- 
ments with  the  request  that  they  be  given  as  much  publicity  as 
possible  through  the  college  press  of  the  country : 

"College  men  can  perform  a  practical  patriotic  service  in 
connection  with  the  War  Tax  Law.  If  the  Government  is  to 
obtain  the  full  amount  of  revenue  authorized  by  Congress  it  is 
essential  that  every  taxpayer  shall  know  how  to  compute  the 
amount  of  taxes  he  must  pay  and  the  time,  place,  and  method 
provided  for  its  payment. 

The  new  Income  Tax  Law  will  reach  more  than  7,000,000 
persons  who  have  never  before  paid  a  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Every  unmarried  person  who  had  a  net  income  in  1917  of  more 
than  $1,000  and  every  married  person  whose  net  income  was 
more  than  $2,000  is  required  by  law  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  District.  He  must  not 
wait  for  the  Collector  to  call  on  him  or  send  him  a  notice.  He 
must  voluntarily  apply  to  the  Collector  for  the  Income  Tax 
form.  If  college  men  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  War 
Revenue  Act  and  point  out  to  their  parents  and  others  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  what  the  law  requires  them  to  do 
they  will  be  rendering  a  patriotic  service. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  Tax  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Liberty  Loan.  Its  patriotic  appeal  is  even  stronger  for  instead 
of  an  investment  it  calls  for  a  contribution.  The  bond  buyer 
loans, — the  taxpayer  gives, — to  the  cause  of  Liberty.    The  splen- 
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did  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  was  achieved  through  the  co- 
operative effort  of  patriotic  leaders  everywhere  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the  fostering  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment. 

As  we  press  forward  in  this  great  war  struggle,  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  a  victorious  peace,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  only 
by  meeting  in  the  fullest  degree  our  individual  responsibilities 
as  citizens  can  we  insure  ourselves  against  the  unthinkable 
consequences  of  defeat.  The  War  Tax  Law  imposes  an  obli- 
gation which  no  loyal  American  will  seek  to  evade.  College 
men  can  serve  their  country  by  giving  expression  to  this  thought 
at  every  opportunity." 

"The  National  Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies  addressed 
an  inquiry  a  short  while  ago  to  Commissioner  Daniel  C.  Roper 
of  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  how  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1917,  affected  the  various  student  activ- 
ities in  our  American  colleges.  Commissioner  Roper  had  the 
following  statement  especially  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
college  press: 

Inquiry  has  been  received  relative  to  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1917,  imposing  tax  upon 
admissions  to  college  athletic,  theatrical  and  other  entertain- 
ments. The  Act  exempts  from  such  tax  *  admissions  all  the 
proceeds  of  which  inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  religious, 
educational  or  charitable  institutions,  societies  or  organiza- 
tions.' 

As  was  remarked  in  a  recent  statement  relating  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law,  the  word  'educational*  as  used  in  such 
connection  has  been  given  a  rather  broad  construction  by  the 
Courts.  It  has  been  held  to  include  physical  and  moral  as  weU 
as  purely  intellectual  training;  and  if  a  college  itself  managed 
the  theatrical  and  other  entertainments  and  received  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  therefrom,  there  would  of  course  be  no  doubt  that 
the  exemption  applied.  However,  it  is  understood  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  such  entertainments  are  managed  not  by  the 
college  authorities,  but  by  student  organizations  which  control 
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the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds.  Any  claim  to  exemption, 
therefore,  must  be  based  upon  the  contention  that  the  student 
organizations  are  themselves  educational  institutions  or  that 
the  entertainments  which  they  manage  are  educational.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  college  sports  tend  to  arouse  interest  in 
physical  development  and  that  college  theatrical  and  similar 
entertainments  have  some  educational  influence  but  the  same 
might  be  said  of  professional  base  ball  games,  for  instance, 
and  professional  theatrical  performances,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  intent  to  exempt  the  latter  or  the  promoters  thereof. 
After  all,  the  principal  function  of  college  sports  and  other 
college  entertainments  would  seem  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional sports  and  other  professional  entertainments,  to  fur- 
nish recreation;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  more  substantial 
ground  for  exemption  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  accordingly  held  that  the  tax  applies  to  admissions 
charged  for  entrance  to  college  athletic  and  other  entertain- 
ments, unless  all  the  proceeds  thereof  are  actually  turned  over 
to  the  college  itself,  or  to  some  other  religious,  educational,  or 
charitable  institution,  society  or  organization." 


The  corporation  of  Harvard  College  has  recently  received 
from  Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  of  Boston  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  "the  income  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  yard  or  other 
grounds  of  the  university,  with  the  understanding  that  if  at 
any  time  the  money  be  needed  for  other  purposes  it  may  be  put 
to  whatever  service  seems  wise".  The  money  was  given  in 
memory  of  the  giver 's  husband  Samuel  Parkman  Blake,  '55, 
and  her  son,  Robert  Parkman  Blake,  '94. 


The  Yale  News  recently  contained  an  article  by  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  concerning  a  much-mooted  collegiate  credit 
which  should  be  given  to  college  men  who  left  school  to  engage 
in  the  national  military  service.    President  Lowell  said  in  part : 

"If  the  A.  B.  degree  is  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  a  sort 
of  decoration  given  to  students,  then,  doubtless,  credit  ought  to 
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be  given  towards  it  for  service  in  the  Army.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of  education,  then 
it  ought  not  to  be  given  unless  that  education  has  been  attained 
and  tested.  Take  the  case  of  the  other  university  degrees. 
Would  it  be  proper  to  count  a  year  in  the  trenches  towards  a 
medical  education  as  an  equivalent  of,  or  substitute  for,  a  knowl- 
edge of  bacteriology,  physiological  chemistry  and  other  subjects? 
Obviously  not. 

At  the  present  time,  the  A.  B.  degree  is  an  educational  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  many  graduate  and  professional 
schools — the  graduate  schools  of  the  universities,  for  example, 
and  some  law  schools  and  medical  schools.  Can  any  of  these 
schools  consider  that  two  years  of  study  in  college  and  two  years 
of  service  in  the  trenches  fits  a  man  educationally  for  the  ad- 
vanced work  of  the  school,  or  not?  If  so,  then  the  educational 
requirement  of  those  schools  means  little.  If  not,  a  degree 
granted  in  consequence  of  credit  for  work  in  the  trenches  cannot 
be  accepted  by  those  schools  as  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  A.  B. 
earned  by  study. 

Let  me  present  another  difficulty.  Where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn?  I  know  a  young  man  who  passed  his  entrance  examina- 
tions to  college  this  last  spring,  and  immediately  left  on  the 
ambulance  service.  Suppose  the  war  continues  four  years,  and 
he  then  comes  back  again,  shall  his  four  years  of  service  in  the 
ambulance — or  let  us  suppose,  in  the  trenches — be  counted  as 
equivalent  to  four  years  in  a  college?  And  has  he  a  claim  to  a 
degree  from  a  college  that  he  has  never  attended?  And  if  so, 
has  he  a  claim  on  any  of  the  colleges  which  his  examination 
entitled  him  to  enter? 

You  will  observe  that  the  attempt  to  treat  national  service 
as  equivalent  to  education  leads  to  endless  perplexities,  because 
it  is  in  itself  illogical,  and  an  attempt  to  reward  patriotic  service 
in  an  inappropriate  way.  Is  there  not  some  other  way  in  which 
colleges  can  recognize  the  military  service  of  their  students? 
Could  they  not,  for  example,  print  in  their  catalogue  of  grad- 
uates, after  the  list  of  the  members  of  each  class  who  have  ob- 
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tained  their  degrees,  a  list  of  those  members  who  did  not  grad- 
uate, on  account  of  military  service  in  which  they  lost  their 
lives?" 


Gonzaga  University  (Spokane)  has  abolished  the  profes- 
sional coach  system  in  athletics  for  financial  reasons  as  well  as 
because  of  the  danger  of  professionalism. 


One  thousand  volumes  of  medical  books  have  been  donated 
to  the  library  of  Marquette  School  of  Medicine  by  the  Cronyn 
family  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  books  formerly  belonged  to 
Dr.  John  Cronyn. 


A  recent  writer  in  the  Columbia  Alumni  News  says : 
"One  of  the  bitter  disappointments  that  Germany  has  suf- 
fered in  the  Great  War  is  the  failure  of  American  university 
men  to  understand  her  cause  and  to  give  her  even  a  small  meas- 
ure of  sympathy  and  support.  For  a  generation  the  American 
universities  were  under  the  spell  of  German  higher-education. 
We  make  a  fetish  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
considered  the  possession  of  that  degree  a  sine  qua  non  for  ad- 
mission and  advancement  in  the  professional  career.  Our  young 
men  were  encouraged  to  go  to  Germany  to  get  their  advanced 
degree,  and,  where  that  was  not  possible  were  forced  to  spend 
years  in  the  graduate  schools  connected  with  our  universities 
under  German  trained  professors  teaching  along  German  lines. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  the  heads  of  very  many  of  our  great 
universities  and  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  faculties 
held  German  degrees.  But  almost  without  exception  these  men, 
in  spite  of  their  German  training,  turned  against  Germany. 

This  fact  puzzled  and  distressed  the  Germans.  For  they 
fondly  believed  that  they  had  friends  everywhere  in  American 
universities,  and  that  the  men  who  had  studied  in  Germany 
would  rally  to  her  defense.  In  the  winter  of  1914,  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  Berlin  said  to  me:  'We  counted  upon  our 
former  American  students,  upon  our  American  fellow  workers 
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in  our  own  fields  of  research,  upon  our  American  correspondents 
in  the  universities.  We  counted  upon  a  love  for  Germany  and 
understanding  of  German,  born  of  residence  among  us  and 
nurtured  by  constant  contact  with  German  scholarship.  The 
wholesale  defection  strikes  us  to  the  heart.  Can  it  ever  be 
between  us  and  them  as  it  was  before  V 

The  moment  is  favorable  to  make  the  break  that  has  long 
been  contemplated.  After  the  war  is  over  the  bonds  between 
France  and  America  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  present  the  claims  and  advantages  of  French  higher 
education  to  the  students  in  American  universities.  Can  we  not 
hope  that  some  of  the  boys  who  formerly  went  to  Germany  will 
come  to  France,  and  find  here  splendid  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate and  research  work  in  every  field  of  human  knowledge  ? 
By  pursuing  their  studies  in  France  they  will  learn  that  it  is  not 
successful  conformity  to  the  system  but  ability  to  construct 
through  individual  effort  that  counts  in  higher  education". 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  colleges  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity this  year  as  compared  with  last  is  as  follows: 

1916-17  1917-18 

Columbia  College   1,294  1,185 

Barnard  College   699  657 

School  of  Law 434  199 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  423  527 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 

Chemistry 253  77 

School  of  Architecture   78  44 

School  of  Journalism 146  72 

School  of  Business 44  67 

Teachers  College 2,141  2,068 

College  of  Pharmacy 438  524 

Graduate  Faculties 1,222  874 

Unclassified  University 155  157 

Extension  Teaching 4,646  4,391 

Total 11,973  10,842 
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Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan  of  Marquette  University  said  lately 
in  an  address  before  the  Marquette  Commerce  Club : 

"  'Who's  Who  in  America',  a  biographical  dictionary  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  United  States,  gives  us  a  proof  of 
this  statement.  In  the  1916  edition,  17,564  names  of  prominent 
men  are  mentioned  and  of  these  15,518  furnished  educational 
data ;  of  the  latter  number  55  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 

These  college  graduates  constitute  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  yet  they  supply  America  with  55  per  cent  of  her 
leaders.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  college  men  have  proved 
failures,  but  a  close  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  these 
cases,  society  or  sport  played  a  primary  role. 

Doubtless,  too,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  self- 
made  men  who  are  not  the  fruit  of  educational  preparedness  but 
who  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  despite  the  handicap  of  a 
meager  education.  What  a  heavy  handicap  this  is,  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  George  Reynolds,  the  head  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago. 

'If  my  words  have  any  weight,  I  would  like  to  impress  on 
boys  and  young  men :  Go  to  college.  I  did  not  go.  But  I  recog- 
nize that  the  man  who  has  made  a  university  course  has  a  tre- 
mendous handicap  over  the  boy  who  has  to  plod  step  by  step 
through  the  school  of  experience  \ 

Through  native  talent,  industry  and  indomitable  persever- 
ence  exceptional  characters  sometimes  succeed  in  mounting  the 
ladder  of  success  without  educational  advantages. 

Most  people  admit  that  a  collegiate  education  is  essential 
for  the  professional  walks  of  life.  Many,  however,  refuse  to  ad- 
mit that  college  training  is  a  good  preparation  for  a  business 
career.  To  such  careful  reading  of  the  words  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  the  steel  magnate,  may  be  recommended : 

'I  am  not  against  college  education.  I  have  never  been. 
Today  industrial  conditions  favor  the  college  man.  Old  crudities 
are  disappearing;  science  is  dethroning  chance.  Business  is 
conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  broadening  effects  of  higher 
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education,  gained  through  proper  application,  write   a  large 
figure \ 

"Who's  Who  for  1916',  makes  this  astounding  revelation  to 
parents,  that,  if  they  send  a  child,  who  has  a  common  school 
education,  through  college,  they  multiply  his  chances  of  success 
in  life  by  220". 


The  students  of  the  University  of  Oregon  expect  to  con- 
tribute four  thousand  dollars  toward  the  Students'  Friendship 
War  Fund. 


The  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  this  year,  as 
compared  with  last  is  as  follows : 

1916  1917 

Liberal  Arts 1,693  1,475 

Law 136  82 

Medicine 163  188 

Dentistry 331  258 

Pharmacy 58  35 

Applied  Science 221  183 

Graduate 219  185 


A  seventy-five  year  old  tradition  was  broken  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  recently  with  the  opening  of  a  restaurant  on 
the  college  campus. 


A  new  campus  has  just  been  added  to  Loretto  Heights 
Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  at  Denver.  It  is  in  full  view 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  dedication  of  the  New  Marquis  Maloney  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington  took  place 
in  November,  following  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  university. 


The   Jesuit    Fathers    have    opened    a    new   college   in   Los 
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Angeles,  California.    In  the  opening  week  the  registration  was 
over  one  hundred  students. 


Loyola  School  of  Sociology  has  inaugurated  Institute 
Courses  to  train  volunteers  in  six  weeks  for  Red  Cross  Home 
Relief. 


The  Loyola  University  College  of  Medicine  has  absorbed 
the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — the  Department 
of  Medicine  of  Valparaiso  University,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session  has  conducted  its  work  in  the  buildings  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  Valparaiso  school.  These  buildings,  four 
in  number,  have  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  feet  facing  Cook 
County  Hospital. 


The  Fordham  Monthly  in  its  November  issue  speaks  as  fol- 
lows editorially: 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  affords  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  how  the  oligarchic  octopus  is  reaching  its  fetid 
tentacles  into  every  tissue  of  American  life.  From  a  modest 
start  as  an  allayer  of  human  diseases,  the  Foundation  has  so 
vastly  increased  its  scope  and  power  that  it  is  now  nothing 
short  of  a  government  within  a  government.  It  is  a  patent  fact, 
for  instance,  that  the  Foundation  is  the  directing  genius  of 
New  York  City. 

The  gentle  genius  who  has  taken  millions  upon  millions  from 
the  American  people  is  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Founda- 
tion. Its  propaganda  is  directed  by  men  of  power  and  clever- 
ness; which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  Devil  is  a  per- 
sonage of  consummate  ability  and  resource. 

The  Foundation  is  gradually  gaining  the  mastery  in  every 
field  of  American  life,  social,  political  economic  and  educational. 
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It  is  in  the  latter  department  that  their  hegemony  is  most  pro- 
nounced. They  are  absolute  lords  of  the  public  schools  and  high 
schools.  The  number  of  colleges  they  have  bought  and  paid 
for  is  legion. 

The  creed  of  these  men  is  apotheosized  animalism  and  glori- 
fied materialism.  Their  purpose  is  to  set  up  the  rich  and  mighty 
as  the  God  of  the  universe.  Knowing  that  religion  is  the  only 
permanent  safeguard  of  democracy,  they  first  of  all  set  out  to 
abolish  it;  and  this  is  precisely  what  they  are  succeeding  in 
accomplishing,  as  is  proved  by  the  ever-increasing  array  of 
heretofore  Christian  educational  institutions  which  are  reselling 
Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  Foundation  silver". 


The  University  of  Michigan  subscribed  for  $325,000  worth 
of  the  second  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds.  $184,000  of  the  amount 
was  subscribed  by  the  students  and  $190,000  by  the  faculty. 
Speaking  of  the  matter  the  Michigan  Alumnus  for  November 
says : 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  student  subscription,  means  a 
real  sacrifice.  Many  schemes  have  already  been  undertaken  to 
meet  the  monthly  payments.  Some  of  the  women  have  opened 
shoe  shining  parlors  in  the  various  dormitories,  others  are  offer- 
ing to  act  as  waitresses,  hairdressers, 'and  cooks  in  order  to  de- 
fray expenses. 

The  result  cannot  fail  to  emphasize  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant features  of  the  whole  Liberty  Loan, — the  spiritual  mobiliza- 
tion of  a  people  united  for  one  purpose". 


Professor  Karl  Eggert,  who  occupied  a  Chair  in  the  De- 
partment of  German  in  the  University  ofMichigan,  was  recently 
dismissed  by  the  Regents  because  of  his  pro-German  activities. 

The  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Michigan  has  fallen 
off  L,254  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  enrollment  of  the  two 
years  in  the  different  departments  is  as  follows: 
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1916  1917 

Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts ....     3,106  2,485 

Engineering  and  Architecture 1,472  1,156 

Medical 321  337 

Law 375  177 

Pharmacy 105  75 

Homoeopathic 52  37 

Dental 346  305 

Graduate 266  187 

6,043  4,759 
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WHAT  MAKES  THE  STARS  SHINE 
*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

short  time  ago  a  little  boy  about  ten  years  old  asked 
J\  me  this  question,  "What  makes  the  stars  shine!" 

I  dare  say  that  most  of  us  would  feel  somewhat  puz- 
zled in  an  attempt  to  give  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
answer.  And  no  wonder,  since  it  is  only  within  the 
last  century  that  even  the  most  learned  scientific  men 
have  been  able  to  do  it.  Let  us  take  the  subject,  then, 
as  the  theme  for  our  reflections  in  this  issue  of 
the  Chronicle. 

Shining  bodies  belong  to  the  category  of  luminous  ones, 
that  is,  those  that  our  eyes  can  see  or  that  send  us  light.  They 
may  do  this  in  two  ways,  either  by  being  self-luminous  and  gen- 
erating the  light  they  send  us,  or  by  being  illuminated  and  re- 
flecting the  light  that  falls  upon  them  from  other  bodies.  Let 
us  take  up  the  latter  class  first. 

Illuminated  bodies  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  those 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  on  earth.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
the  sun  in  the  sky,  practically  all  that  our  eyes  can  see  in  the 
daytime  are  illuminated  bodies,  that  is,  bodies  that  reflect  to 
us  some  of  the  light  they  receive  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
sun.  The  people  that  we  see,  the  animals,  plants,  houses,  furn- 
iture, the  whole  -landscape  with  its  mountains  and  valleys  and 
plains,  are  all  illuminated  immediately  or  mediately  by  the  sun. 
They  have  no  light  of  their  own,  and  are  therefore  completely 
invisible  when  no  light  from  any  source  falls  upon  them. 

Very  few  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belong  to  this  class  of 
illuminated  ones.  The  moon  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  all. 
It  shines  exclusively  by  reflecting  the  light  it  receives  from  the 
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sun.  It  has  no  light  whatever  of  its  own.  Even  the  ancients 
knew  this,  since  the  proof  of  it  is  in  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
in  its  eclipses.  For  if  the  moon  were  self-luminous  like  the  sun, 
we  would  always  have  full  moon,  and  its  passage  through  the 
earth's  shadow  would  rather  intensify  its  brilliancy  than  take 
it  away  entirely. 

Next  to  the  moon  we  have  the  five  planets  known  to  the 
ancients.  Of  these,  at  present,  Venus  is  our  brilliant  evening 
star  in  the  western  twilight,  and  Jupiter  in  the  east  in  the  early 
evening.  Mars  and  Saturn  are  now  morning  stars,  and  Mercury 
is  generally  so  near  the  sun  that  it  is  seldom  seen.  That  these 
do  not  shine  by  their  own  light  but  reflect  that  of  the  sun,,  is 
proved  by  their  periodic  change  of  brilliancy  which  depends 
essentially  upon  their  position  relatively  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
earth.  The  most  convincing  scientific  proof,  however,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  spectroscope,  which  shows  that  the  spectra  of  the 
moon  and  the  planets  are  solar  ones  only  slightly  modified  by 
absorption. 

The  telescope  shows  us  also  two  large  planets,  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  about  twenty-six  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planets, 
and  about  eight  hundred  planetoids  or  asteroids,  all  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  all  members  of  our  solar  system,  and  all 
shining  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  They  complete  the 
entire  number  of  heavenly  bodies  that  are  not  self-luminous, 
that  must  be  illuminated  by  the  sun  in  order  to  be  visible  to  us. 

The  second-class,  that  of  self-luminous  bodies,  are  those 
that  generate  their  own  light.  The  greatest  of  these  for  us  is 
the  sun,  then  come  all  the  countless  stars  in  the  heavens  and 
all  the  artificial  lights  we  have  on  earth,  such  as  candle  and 
gas  flames,  and  fires  of  all  kinds,  electric  lights,  and  also  the 
natural  lights  of  the  fire-fly,  the  northern  lights,  phosphor- 
escences and  the  like.    All  these  generate  their  own  light. 

The  immediate  cause  of  all  artificial  lights  is  heat.  This  is 
not  essentially  necessary,  and  many  inventors  have  labored  for 
years  in  trying  to  produce  light  without  heat,  but  so  far  without 
success.    The  lightning  bug  and  other  fire  flies  do  it — they  pro- 
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duce  light  with  only  as  much  heat  as  ordinary  muscular  exertion 
requires,  whereas  we  must  as  a  rule  generate  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  heat  in  order  to  get  five  per  cent  of  light. 

The  production  of  light  then  rests  practically  upon  the 
production  of  heat.  In  candle  and  gas  flames  and  in  all  fires  the 
heat  is  caused  by  an  intense  and  rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  with  the  combustible  body,  so  that  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  consumed.  Electric  light  is  caused  by  the  great  resistance 
offered  by  a  conductor  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 
The  long  electric  waves  are  then  chopped  up  into  the  small  ones 
of  heat  and  the  still  smaller  ones  of  light,  the  same  as  happens 
to  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  they  strike  shallow  ground. 

Now  how  does  the  sun  generate  its  light!  The  unanimous 
answer  of  all  scientific  men  is  that  it  is  by  its  heat.  How  then 
does  the  sun  generate  its  heat!  To  this  the  answer  is  not  so 
unanimous.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  For  the 
sake  of  general  information,  it  is  useful  to  refer  to  some  of  them. 

First,  some  people  have  thought  that  the  sun  was  either 
created  very  hot,  or  that  it  got  its  supply  of  heat  in  some  way 
unknown  to  us,  but  that  in  either  case  it  does  not  now  generate 
any  heat,  but  merely  gives  off  from  its  original  deposit,  just  as 
a  poker  would  do  when  taken  red  hot  out  of  the  fire.  The  sun 
would  then  cool  down  in  time,  from  being  white-hot  it  would 
become  red-hot,  and  would  finally  lose  all  its  heat  and  light  and 
become  like  the  earth  and  the  moon.  From  the  known  amount 
of  heat  radiated  continually  by  the  sun  and  from  its  size,  how- 
ever, we  can  easily  prove  that  in  two  thousand  years  its  output 
of  heat  would  have  noticeably  diminished.  That  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  the 
climates  of  the  earth,  the  habitats  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
many  other  similar  and  connected  facts  are  the  very  same  now 
that  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  sun,  therefore, 
cannot  be  a  hot  body  simply  cooling,  it  must  generate  all  or  at 
least  most  of  the  heal  it  sends  us. 

A  second  theory  maintained  that  the  sun  is  a  huge  fire, 
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that  it  is  burning  like  coal  in  a  stove.  This  also  cannot  be  true. 
Not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  ashes  in  an 
invisible  way,  and  receiving  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen, 
we  can  prove  that  the  very  best  fire,  that  of  a  lump  of  solid  carbon 
as  big  as  the  sun  burning  in  pure  oxygen,  could  not  give  us  heat 
enough  for  more  than  nine  thousand  years.  And  even  the 
diminution  of  the  sun's  substance  by  this  burning  would  long 
ago  have  become  evident  in  a  considerable  change  in  the  earth's 
orbit. 

A  third  theory  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's 
heat  by  the  fall  of  meteors.  It  says  that  a  body  can  generate 
a  thousand  times  more  heat  by  its  impact  with  the  sun  than  it 
can  by  burning.  Very  true,  but  then  the  amount  of  matter 
that  would  have  to  fall  into  the  sun  every  minute  to  keep  up 
its  present  output  of  heat  would  be  so  considerable  that  the  sun 
would  increase  noticeably  in  size,  and  this  again  would  affect 
the  earth's  orbit  by  an  increase  of  gravitational  attraction. 
And  then  as  the  sun  would  have  to  pick  up  his  meteoric  meal  in 
his  journey  through  space,  the  earth  also  would  be  entitled  to 
her  share  and  would  become  red-hot  from  this  cause  alone. 
As  this  is  fortunately  not  the  case,  the  meteoric  theory  of  the 
sun's  heat  must  be  abandoned. 

The  fourth  theory  is  that  of  Helmholtz.  He  says  that  he 
sun  generates  its  heat  by  contraction.  As  the  sun's  mass  is 
enormous,  more  than  330,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  which  itself 
weighs  6,000  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  tons,  the  force 
of  gravitation  which  pulls  all  this  matter  together,  pulls  it  so 
hard  that  it  squeezes  itself  white  hot.  And  there  are  many  illus- 
trations to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  explanation.  We  know 
that  a  bicycle  pump  soon  becomes  hot,  not  by  friction,  but  by 
condensing  the  air  and  the  heat  it  holds  into  a  small  space,  and 
thereby  increasing  its  intensity  and  its  temperature.  The  re- 
verse process  of  allowing  condensed  gases  and  vapors  to  expand 
quickly,  generates  great  cold,  as  we  see  in  artificial  refrig- 
erators and  in  the  liquefaction  of  air  and  other  gases. 

An  interesting  experiment  which  the  reader  has  probably 
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never  witnessed  and  which  is  is  easily  performed,  is  to  take  a 
steel  ribbon  like  a  hack-saw  blade  or  a  straightened  piece  of 
clock  spring,  to  hold  it  in  a  flame  until  it  becomes  red  hot  and 
then  to  withdraw  it.  The  red  glow  will  become  dark,  but  will 
brighten  up  again  for  a  moment  before  it  finally  ceases  to  be 
visible.  This  is  called  recalescence,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  a  certain  temperature  the  steel  contracts  faster  than  it  loses 
heat,  so  that  it  actually  squeezes  itself  hot.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sun.  As  it  parts  with  some  of  its  heat,  it  must  shrink 
in  size.  This  shrinkage  then  compresses  it  more  and  thus  gen- 
erates more  heat.  With  its  diameter  of  886,000  miles,  a  fall- 
ing-in  of  its  entire  surface  of  only  about  150  feet  in  a  year  would 
account  satisfactorily  for  all  its  output  of  heat.  This  shrinkage 
is  so  small  that  it  would  take  us  nearly  eight  thousand  years 
to  detect  it. 

This  explanation  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  proved — it  is 
yet  a  theory.  It  cannot  however,  be  disproved,  and  is  therefore 
accepted  by  all  scientific  men.  It  will  put  us  greatly  at  our  ease 
to  know  that  the  sun  can  generate  heat  enough  to  last  us  for  at 
least  five  million  years  to  come. 

The  sun's  heat  and  light  are  therefore  generated  in  cause 
by  its  own  enormous  size  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet  a  pure 
gas.  When  it  shall  have  lost  so  much  heat  that  its  size  will  have 
shrunk  to  about  one-half  of  its  present  diameter,  it  will  begin 
to  liquefy  and  then  to  solidify,  after  which  shrinkage  will  no 
longer  be  possible  and  with  it  the  generation  of  heat  will  cease. 

All  that  we  said  about  the  sun  applies  completely  to  every 
star  in  the  heavens,  because  every  star  is  a  sun  like  ours,  and 
our  sun  is  one  of  the  stars.  If  we  could  get  as  near  to  the  stars 
as  we  are  to  the  sun,  we  should  find  them  of  all  sizes,  many 
smaller  than  our  sun,  and  many  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  times  as  large.  The  stars  are  therefore  self-luminous,  as  the 
spectroscope  abundantly  proves.  They  shine,  because  their 
enormous  size  and  their  gaseous  constitution  generate  heat 
and  then  light  by  compression  or  shrinkage.  It  is  therefore 
literally  true  to  say  that  the  stars  shine  because  they  squeeze 
themselves  hot  and  white-hot. 


Iii  the  December  number  of 
School  Science  and  Mathematics 
Father  Rigge  has  a  short  article 
entitled  "The  Climbing  Monkey". 
It  takes  the  case  of  a  monkey 
clinging  to  one  end  of  a  rope 
which  is  passed  over  a  fixed  pulley 
and  fastened  to  an  equal  counter- 
poise. When  the  monkey  climbs 
up  his  end  of  the  rope,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  balancing  weight — 
does  it  go  up  or  down  or  remain 
stationary?  Father  Rigge  shows 
both  by  reason  and  by  experiment 
that  it  remains  stationary. 


In  the  November  issue  of  Pop- 
ular Astronomy  Father  Rigge  has 
a  short  article  with  one  diagram 
on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
of  December  28th,  and  a  longer 
one  illustrated  by  three  maps, 
on  the  coming  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  of  next  June  8th.  These  maps 
show  the  nearest  minute  of  the 
times  of  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end  of  the  eclipse  for  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  to 
gether  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
eclipse  and  all  other  desirable  and 
connected  information. 


The  Acolytical  Society  of  the 
College  officially  resumed  its  ac- 
tivities about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber.   At  the  first  meeting,  presid- 


ed over  by  the  new  moderator, 
Professor  Alphonse  Zamiara,  S.  J., 
the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed :  Mr.  Dennis  Kelly,  vice  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Leon  Le  Stein,  secre- 
tary; Mr.  Burton  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Louis  Meyer,  censors.  Since  then 
Mr.  Fraser  has  been  promoted  to 
the  office  of  treasurer. 

The  meetings  are  held  every 
first  Monday  of  the  month  after 
Sodality.  They  are  well  attended, 
as  the  membership  is  large — over 
forty — and  is  still  steadily  in- 
creasing. Several  applications 
for  admission  into  the  Society  are 
being  considered  at  each  meeting. 

The  members,  besides  officiat- 
ing at  the  ordinary  students'  re- 
ligious exercises,  serve  at  the  6  :00 
and  6:30  o'clock  Masses  in  St. 
John 's  Church  and  in  the  Students ' 
Chapel,  and  at  the  High  Masses 
and  Solemn  High  Masses  on  Sun- 
days and  feast  days.  For  those 
who  wish  to  learn  to  serve  Mass 
classes  are  held  once  or  twice  a 
week. 


High  School  Athletics  have  been 
revived  in  full  vigor  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays.  Inter- 
class  teams  in  basket  ball,  hand 
ball,  and  soccer  are  being  organ- 
ized, and  teams  in  individual 
classes  are  fighting  for  the  honor 
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of  representing  their  respective 
classes.  Wrestling,  boxing,  run- 
ning and  swimming  contests  will 
be  held,  and  will  add  no  little  zest 
to  the  active  preparations  for  the 
big  athletic  meet  that  is  to  come. 


The  Senior  and  Junior  Sodal- 
ities joined  in  celebrating  with 
appropriate  ceremony  their  pa- 
tronal  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  On  the  afternoon  of 
December  7th,  the  sodalists,  wear- 
ing their  official  medal  and  rib- 
bon, marched  in  procession  to  St. 
John's  Church.  After  an  address 
by  Father  Kane,  the  candidates 
who  had  proved  themselves 
worthy,  some  ninety  in  number, 
made  their  act  of  consecration, 
and  were  invested  with  the  medal 
and  duly  received  into  the  sodality 
by  the  director.  Solemn  benedic- 
tion brought  the  celebration  to  a 
close.  On  the  next  morning,  at 
7:30  o'clock,  the  members  again 
gathered  in  the  College  Chapel  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  a 
body.  The  altar  had  been  taste- 
fully decorated  with  floAvers  and 
Mr.  Costello,  S.  el.,  had  prepared 
a  musical  program  for  the  occa- 
sion. This  ended  a  celebration 
which  will  long  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  in  it.  The  interest 
and  devotedness  of  the  sodalists 
in  this  organization  is  certainly  a 
source  of  edification  to  all. 


The    Creighton    Oratorical    As- 


sociation evidently  has  an  efficient 
president,  a  discreet  program  com- 
mittee, and  a  goodly  number  of 
diligent,  capable  members.  It  is 
advancing  through  the  year  as  a 
Creighton  Oratorical  Association 
should  advance.  You  cannot  down 
a  good  Creighton  man.  That  has 
been  proved. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  each  meeting,  just  be- 
fore the  debate,  the  president  ap- 
points two  members  to  act  as 
critics — one  for  the  affirmative, 
the  other  for  the  negative.  They 
rise  and  deliver  their  criticism 
immediately  after  the  debate.  This 
year  they  have  done  remarkably 
well.    It  is  a  very  good  institution. 

During  the  month  ending  with 
December  5th,  the  following  de- 
bates were  carefully  prepared  and 
won  the  applause  of  the  critics 
and  the  house. 

Nov.  7th. — "Resolved,  that  in 
case  the  United  States  adopt  a 
system  of  single  taxation,  this 
tax  should  be  an  income  tax". 
Affirmative,  Mr.  Kranz  and  Mr. 
Randolph.  Negative,  Mr.  Chi- 
coine  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

Nov.  14th — "Resolved,  that  a 
system  of  compulsory  military 
training  in  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States".  Affirmative,  Mr.  Ching 
and  Mr.  Chun.  Negative,  Mr. 
Abboud  and  Mr.  Kelly. 

Nov.  21st— "Resolved,  that  the 
Gary  School  Plan  should  be 
generally    adopted    in    American 


SENIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENTS,  1917-18.  Standing— Eli  Nollette,  Arts;  Thomas  W. 
Powell,  Law.  Seated— Curtis  Benson,  Pharmacy;  Louis  J.  De  Backer,  Medicine; 
William  F.  Gilmore,  Dentistry. 


BISHOP  O'CONNOR  HALL,  recently  opened  for  University  students. 


UPPER  -MODEL  HOUSE  OFFICERS,  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1917-18.     Standing-Eugene 
M  Clennon,  Chiel :  Clerk  ;  Harold  R.  Murphy,  Sergeant-at-Arms     Seated-Bart  J 

Krugnr,  Speaker;  Anton  A.  Rezac,  Journal  Clerk 

LOW":"Aru''V;'r!.!,r'r;  M!X":U  C^ ,?mc,«*   1!'17-18-     Standing-Leslie  Kranz, 
AH        gred    ZehnDfennlg,    Bfintistry.     Sfiatedr  Georee.F.    Corriean.    Medicine- 
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Cities".  Affirmative,  Mr.  Pries- 
lioff  and  Mr.  E.  Nollette.  Neg- 
ative, Mr.  Neary  and  Mr.  Svoboda. 
Dec.  5th — "Resolved,  that  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  is  due 
primarily  to  illegitimate  trade 
methods".  Affirmative,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers and  Mr.  Burbridge.  Neg 
ative,  Mr.  B.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Conville. 


The  intercollegiate  basket  ball 
season  in  Omaha  opened  Decem- 
ber 15th,  when  Creighton  clashed 
with  Peru  on  the  local  court. 

Prospects  for  a  championship 
five  at  the  University  this  year  are 
excellent,  according  to  Coach 
Mills.  Five  of  last  year's  regu- 
lars are  back.  They  are  Mullhol- 
land,  captain  and  guard;  Van- 
dever,  guard;  Kearney,  forward; 
Haley,  forward,  and  Vic  Spittler, 
center. 

In  practice  this  stellar  quintet 
has  shown  all  the  flash  and  bril- 
liance that  endeared  them  to  the 
hearts  of  Blue  and  White  rooters 
and  Omaha  fans  last  winter. 

Coach  Mills  will  have  a  number 
of  new  men  out.  Martin,  left 
guard  on  the  'varsity  foot  ball 
team,  is  tall,  speedy  and  promises 
to  give  Vic  Spittler  stiff  competi- 
tion for  the  job  at  center.  Coyne, 
right  tackle,  has  signified  his  in- 
tention of  trying  out  for  a  guard 
position,  as  has  also  Moonan,  right 
half.  Berry,  the  peppy  center  of 
the   gridiron  squad,   will  try  out 


as  a  forward.  Charlie  Carroll  is 
another  who  covets  the  place  of 
guard  on  the   'Varsity  five. 

"They  all  have  unlimited  possi- 
bilities as  basket  ball  men",  de- 
clared Coach  Mills,  "and  taken 
all  in  all,  I  expect  to  have  a  team 
this  winter  that  will  clean  up 
everybody". 

In  addition  to  the  game  with 
Peru  Coach  Mills  will  endeavor  to 
bring  Nebraska  Wesleyan  to  Oma- 
ha before  Christmas.  Creighton 
will  play  Wesleyan  four  games, 
two  in  Omaha  and  two  at  Lincoln. 
York  college  Avill  also  meet  the 
local  quintet. 

The  University  had  two  games 
scheduled  with  Nebraska  last  year, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason 
they  were  cancelled  by  Nebraska, 
and  the  State  University  basket 
ball  manager  has  so  far  made  no 
overtures  for  this  winter.  Creigh- 
ton will  take  a  trip  through  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
On  the  trip  Haskell,  Henry  Ken- 
dall College,  Washburn,  Kansas; 
Washington,  Iowa;  St.  Louis, 
Drake,  Dubuque,  and  a  number  of 
other  college  fives  will  be  en- 
countered. 

Many  of  these  teams  will  be 
seen  in  action  on  the  Creighton 
floor  in  return  games  to  be  played 
here. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent 
second  Fort  Snelling  camp  Creigh- 
ton men  were  given  commissions 
as  follows :  Captain  of  Infantry, 
Joseph  J.  Fraser,  Law,  1918;  Mr. 
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Fraser  attained  the  highest  rat- 
ing of  any  of  the  eighty-seven 
captains  commissioned.  First 
Lieutenants,  Infantry,  Emmett  F. 
Hannon,  LL.  B.  1914;  Thomas  E. 
Mahoney,  Law  1919 ;  John  I.  Neg- 
ley,  LL.  B.,  1906;  Dana  B.  Van 
Dusen,  ex-Law;  J.  Clyde  Travis, 
Law ,  1915 ;  John  H.  Hopkins, 
LL.  B.  1913;  Frank  C.  Yates,  A. 
B.  1908;  Robert  F.  McGuiggan, 
LL.  B.  1917 ;  Vere  A.  Morgan,  LL. 
B.  1916.  Second  Lieutenants,  In- 
fantry, John  V.  Beveridge,  Ph.  B. 
1913,  LL.  B.  1916 ;  George  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915 ;  Albert  W.  El- 
sasser,  LL.  B.  1916;  PaulA. Burke, 
A.  B.  1914;  John  J.  Ormsby,  ex- 
Arts;  Second  Lieutenants;  Cav- 
alry, Clare  F.  Young,  Law  1919. 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Weisenhorn,  LL.  B. 
1916,  was  made  first  lieutenant  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Fort  Sher- 
idan, Illinois,  encampment. 


Dr.  Clement  L.  Martin,  A.  B. 
1911,  M.  D.  1916,  who  recently 
completed  an  eighteen-months' 
interneship  at  King's  County  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  a  Fellow  at  the 
Mayo  Institute,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. Dr.  Martin  will  enter  upon 
a  three-year  special  course  in 
surgery  with  the  Mayo  Brothers 
on  January  2nd. 


The  new  training  school  at 
Creighton  Memorial  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  has  just  opened,  with 
Miss  Mary  McMahon  of  St.  Louis 


as  superintendent.  St.  Joseph's  is 
the  largest  hospital  in  the  west 
and  as  it  is  affiliated  with  the 
College  of  Medicine  the  training 
course  for  nurses  will  be  uncom- 
monly valuable.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  applicants  will  be  received 
for  the  first  class  but  it  is  import- 
ant that  young  women  intending 
to  enter  the  school  should  apply 
at  once  to  the  Mother  Superior  of 
the  Hospital  either  personally  or 
by  letter.  Applicants  must  have 
had  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  must  be  of  good  moral 
character. 


The  Seniors  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  entertained  the  Juniors 
at  an  informal  reception  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month.  The 
feature  of  the  musical  program 
was  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Nolan 
at  the  piano  and  of  Joseph  Poy 
Ting  with  his  ukelele  and  native 
songs.  President  Benson  of  the 
Seniors,  President  Blythe  of  the 
Juniors,  Prof.  Johnson  and  Dean 
Newton,  each  spoke  briefly.  Re- 
freshments were  served  and,  us- 
ing the  words  of  an  alumnus,  "It 
was  one  of  the  best  get-together 
times  we've  had". 


The  Phi  Beta  Pi  medical  fra- 
ternity of  the  University  initiated 
three  pledges  into  the  fraternity 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
November  10th.  The  large  crowd 
at  the  Creighton-North  Dakota 
football  game  took  delight  in  the 
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performances  of  the  three  initiates 
at  the  hands  of  the  initiating  team 
of  which  G.  R.  Rieth  was  cap- 
tain. Attired  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes, one  was  dressed  as  a  sweet 
girl  graduate,  one  as  a  soldier 
bold  and  the  other  as  a  baker. 

Traffic  was  blocked  at  Sixteenth 
and  Douglas  streets  for  several 
minutes  while  the  three  heroes 
were  obliged  to  sing  several  num- 
bers. Not  content  with  this,  the 
neophytes  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain the  diners  at  Burgess-Nash 
Cricket  Room,  and  also  in  the 
Green  Room  at  Brandeis  stores. 

The  degree  work  was  put  on  at 
the  Hotel  Loyal  early  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  Dr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy of  Washington  was  leader, 
assisted  by  R.  F.  Mullin,  archon 
of  the  local  chapter,  and  the  in- 
itiating team.  At  the  banquet 
which  followed,  the  speech  of  wel- 
come to  the  new  members  was 
made  by  D.  M.  Nigro.  The  new 
members  are:  Earl  Gangner  of  An- 
aconda, Montana;  Joseph  Ebert 
of  Brewster,  Minnesota,  and  John 
Mannion  of  Ponca,  Nebraska. 


The  Phi  Chi  Medical  fraternity 
held  their  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers Tuesday  evening  November 
6th.  The  following  were  elected : 
J.  B.  Williams,  presiding  senior; 
James  Munsey,  presiding  junior; 
Maurice  Howard,  secretary;  John 
McDonough,  treasurer;  Earl  Con- 
nolly, Judge  Advocate;  Edward 
Mullholland,  sentinel. 


The  Phi  Beta  Pi  fraternity  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  entertain- 
ed at  a  dancing  party  at  the  Black- 
stone  Thursday  evening,  Thanks- 
giving Day.  The  dance  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  newly  initiated 
members,  the  pledges  to  the  fra- 
ternity and  the  Creighton  foot 
ball  team.  Other  guests  of  the 
fraternity  were  members  of  the 
faculty.  Several  alumni  of  the 
local  chapter  acted  as  patrons. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Matousek  of 
Ord,  Nebraska,  announce  the  birth 
of  a  little  son  on  November  16th. 
Mr.  Matousek  completed  the  law 
course  in  1917. 


Mr.  Joseph  Schneider,  ex-Law 
1916,  and  a  former  professor  in 
the  University  High  School,  was 
married  recently  to  Miss  Viola 
Koeck  at  St.  Nazianz,  Wisconsin. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Egen,  who  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Medicine  in 
1916,  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Minnie  Martison  of  Omaha. 
Dr.  Egen  is  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  and  has  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Funston. 


Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M.  1907, 
Associate  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
College  of  Law,  who  was  recently 
appointed  by  President  Wilson 
Chief  Justice  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
presented  to  the  Law  School  a 
large    photograph    of   himself    in 
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his  official  robes,  and  his  commis- 
sion on  parchment  signed  by 
President  Wilson  and  Attorney 
General  Gregory.  These  gifts  are 
very  much  prized  and  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Dean's  of- 
fice. 


In  the  beginning  of  November 
the  University  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  keenly  felt  sacrifice  when 
it  surrendered  the  services  of 
Father  Corboy,  the  faculty  direct- 
or of  athletics,  in  favor  of  our 
soldier  boys  at  Camp  Funston. 
Early  in  the  year  Father  Corboy 
was  requested  to  take  a  chaplaincy 
at  the  camp,  but  as  he  was  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  University,  it 
was  hoped  that  another  would  be 
found  for  this  work  and  that  he 
would  be  spared  to  the  school. 
The  request  for  him  at  Funston, 
however,  was  urged  and  the  Uni- 
versity yielded  its  right  in  favor 
of  the  bigger  cause.  Father  Cor- 
boy came  to  Omaha  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1914 
and  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  a  professor  at  Creighton 
and  faculty  moderator  of  athletics 
and  of  St.  John's  Hall.  His  of- 
ficial duties  brought  him  into  daily 
and  very  intimate  relations  with 
large  numbers  of  the  students  who 
universally  revered  him  for  the 
sympathetic  and  self -effacing  de- 
votedness  with  which  he  surrend- 
ered all  his  time  and  personal 
comforts  to  their  interests.  We 
wish  him  every  blessing  and  the 


fullest  measure  of  success  in  his 
new  field.  When  cantonments 
are  no  more,  let  us  hope  that 
Creighton  again  will  have  the 
privilege  of  Father  Corboy 's  serv- 
ices. 


Among  the  Creighton  men  who 
recently  passed  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Aviation 
Service  of  the  War  Department  at 
Fort  Omaha  are  the  following: 
Otto  M.  Anderson,  Law  1920; 
Frank  A.  Barrett,  A.  B.  1913,  LL. 
B.  1916;  Charles  F.  Cobry,  A.  B. 
1905;  Robert  D.  Connell,  A.  B. 
1912;  E.  D.  Crofoot,  ex-Arts; 
Francis  W.  Gentlemen,  ex- Arts; 
Harvey  L.  Jacobson,  ex-Arts;  C. 
R.  Malm,  LL.  B.  1913 ;  T.  E.  Nel- 
son, A.  B.  1913;  E.  P.  Simmons, 
A.  B.  1913 ;  Harvey  W.  Schackle- 
ford,  LL.  B.  1910. 

Mr.  Simmons,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Springfield,  Ne- 
braska high  school  for  the  last 
five  years  and  who  recently  re- 
signed his  position  as  superintend- 
ent of  that  school,  said  lately  when 
in  Omaha  attending  the  State 
Teacher's  Convention:  "Practi- 
cally all  of  my  Creighton  class- 
mates have  enlisted.  I  expect  that 
some  of  them  are  already  in 
France. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  get  into 
this  for  some  time  and  I  decided 
that  this  was  the  time  to  do  so. 
They  need  men  in  this  service  and 
I  think  it  is  up  to  me  to  go.  They 
say  I  shall  have  to  have  a  minor 
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operation  before  I  can  be  accepted 
physically.  I'm  going  to  have  it 
tomorrow ' '. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico,  tells 
of  the  popular  "Jazz"  Band  which 
has  been  organized  there  by  Band- 
master Robert  J.  Webb,  LL.  B. 
1912.  Mr.  Jess  Ratchford,  Law 
1916,  is  a  member  of  the  band. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Massey,  Jr.,  ex- 
Arts,  has  been  given  his  commis- 
sion as  Aviator  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  has  left  for  France. 

First  Sergeant  Paul  Showalter, 
Law  1915,  who  is  now  located  at 
Camp  Cody,  acts  as  referee  for 
the  athletic  bouts  staged  at  the 
Nebraska  "Y"  each  week. 

Among  the  Creighton  men  at 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  are  Cap- 
tain Clinton  C.  Brome,  LL.  B. 
1908 ;  First  Lieutenant  William  D. 
Mcllugh,  Jr.,  ex-Law;  Second 
Lieutenant  Gerald  L.  Duffy,  ex- 
Arts. 

"Putt"  Kelly,  quarterback  on 
the  'Varsity  Team,  has  left  for 
Austin,  Texas,  to  go  into  service 
in  the  Aviation  Corps.  Prelimin- 
ary to  joining  the  Flying  Division 
proper  he  will  be  put  through  a 
three  months'  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

"Chuck"  Morearty,  another  of 
the  'Varsity  foot  ball  stars,  has 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Bal- 
loon Corps. 

Ralph  T.  Wilson,  sophomore  at 
the  College  of  Arts,  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  service  in  the  aviation 


corps  of  Uncle  Sam's  army.  It 
is  said  that  Wilson  passed  the 
rigorous  mental  test  of  the  avia- 
tion examinations  with  the  highest 
grade  of  any  recruit  who  has  en- 
tered this  branch  of  the  service. 
His  physical  examination  also 
was  perfect.  Wilson  has  been 
sworn  in  and  expects  to  be  sum- 
moned within  a  short  time.  He 
was  in  his  sixth  year  at  the  Col- 
lege. He  has  been  prominent  in 
athletics,  playing  tennis,  base  ball, 
basket  ball  and  track.  He  has 
won  five  class  medals  and  a  num- 
ber of  elocutionary  and  oratorical 
prizes.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Creighton  cadet  regiment  until 
his  enlistment. 

Mr.  Matthew  V.  Brossard,  LL. 
B.  1915,  who  has  been  practicing 
law  at  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  has 
enlisted  in  the  National  Army  and 
is  now  with  Battery  E,  331st  Field 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Camp 
Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Speak- 
ing of  his  interest  in  the  war,  his 
home  paper  said  lately:  "At- 
torney Brossard  has  been  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  young  men  of 
the  county  and  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  deliver- 
ing patriotic  speeches  throughout 
the  country.  As  soon  as  his  busi- 
ness affairs  could  be  arranged  he 
was  anxious  to  take  his  place  with 
the  boys  in  khaki.  Such  boys  as 
Brossard  are  what  make  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers  the  strength  that 
they  are  to  the  nation". 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
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F.  Tobin,  Law  1918,  who  is  now 
stationed  at  Camp  Cody,  says: 
"The  work  here  is  progressing 
very  rapidly.  The  different  regi- 
ments are  receiving  instructions 
in  all  the  methods  of  modern  war- 
fare and  every  one  is  eager  to 
be  called  to  go  across".  Mr. 
Tobin  is  a  member  of  the  136th 
Infantry,  Company  E. 

Lieutenant  Donald  H.  Pitts, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  the 
Medical  Officers  Training  Camp, 
Ft.  Riley,  Kansas,  for  the  past  two 
months  has  received  orders  to  re- 
port to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  for  instruction  in  War 
Surgery.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  will  be  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for 
temporary  duty. 

Dr.  "Jap"  Tamisiea,  M.D.1916, 
who  is  now"  stationed  in  Birming- 
ham, England,  says  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  an  Omaha  friend:  "Well, 
here  I  am  in  *  Bally  old  England' 
at  last  and  it  is  surely  a  beautiful 
country — just  one  grand  big  park, 
kept  up  and  maintained  better 
than  many  of  our  city  parks  in 
America.  I  have  been  assigned 
for  duty  with  the  British  Army 
and  am  stationed  at  the  Post  Com- 
mand, Sutton,  Coldfield,  Eng- 
land". 

Lieutenant  .lames  P.  Kelly,  M. 
I).  1915,  who  is  now  stationed  in 
Kansas  City,  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Medical  Corps,  lie  is  in  the 
X-Ray  service. 


The  law  library  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  law  books  and  briefs  from 
the  following  persons :    Hon.  John 

A.  McShane,  the  John  A.  Creigh- 
ton  Real  Estate  Company,  John 
C  Sprecher,  LL.  B.  1916,  the 
Legal  Department  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  F.  Brungardt,  LL. 

B.  1913. 

The  library  is  very  anxious 
to  get  as  many  Session  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  the  various  states  as 
possible  and  will  also  be  glad  to 
receive  scattered  volumes  of  State 
Reports,  as  well  as  text  books  not 
already  in  the  library.  Since  the 
first  appeal  was  made  for  dona- 
tions of  this  kind  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  law 
books  have  been  received  from 
friends  of  the  school.  Through 
purchase  and  gift  the  library  has 
now  reached  a  total  of  nearly  fif- 
teen thousand  volumes. 

A  collection  of  briefs  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  is  be- 
ing made  up  and  gifts  for  this 
department  of  the  library  will  be 
welcome.  The  collection  of  a  set 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Briefs  will  be  undertaken  pres- 
ently and  the  librarian  will  be 
pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
donations  made  to  this  collection. 


Mr.  Rody  R.  Ryan,  LL.  B.  1916, 
was  married  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber lltli,  to  Miss  Jean  Undeland, 
the    ceremony    being    performed 
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by  Rev.  D.  P.  Harrington  at  St. 
Cecilia's  church,  Omaha.  Since 
his  graduation,  Mr.  Ryan  has  been 
located  at  Gillette,  Wyoming, 
which  will  be  their  home. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Akin,  M.  D.  1901,  has 
been  commissioned  a  major  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  now 
stationed  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,   Illinois. 


The  University  Mixers  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  in  honor  of  the 
foot  ball  team,  at  Keep's  Academy, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
27th.  The  floor  was  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  field.  About  seventy-five 
couples  were  present  and  the  af- 
fair was  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  season. 


On  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 24th,  the  final  foot  ball  rally 
of  the  season  was  held  at  the 
University  Gymnasium  and  was 
attended  in  large  numbers  by  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  business  men 
of  Omaha.  The  affair  was  de- 
lightfully informal  and  spontane- 
ous. The  speakers  and  the  foot 
ball  team  were  given  a  place  of 
vantage  on  the  running  track 
where  they  were  in  full  view  of 
the  big  crowd  on  the  Gym  floor. 
The  'Varsity  Band  was  out  in  full 
force  and  contributed  no  end  of 
inspiration  to  the  meeting.  Dean 
Paul  L.  Martin  of  the  Law  School 


acted  as  chairman  of  the  evening 
and  introduced  the  speakers,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dean  Hippie  of  the  Den- 
tal School,  Athletic  Director  "Wal- 
lace, Coach  Mills,  Captain  Mor- 
gan of  the  team,  and  a  number  of 
the  other  players.  Several  of  the 
older  alumni  responded  briefly, 
among  them  being  Harry  V.  Burk- 
ley,  William  Callahan,  John  Kel- 
ly, Bert  Murphy,  John  J.  Shan- 
non, and  Judge  Madden. 


Many  of  the  Omaha  Alumni 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  War  Fund 
campaign.  Wm.  C.  Fraser,  LL. 
B.  1908,  was  secretary  of  the  state 
committee,  and  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews, A.  M.  1911,  LL.  B.  1913, 
was  assistant  secretary.  Wm.  J. 
Coad,  A.  B.  1899,  was  treasurer 
and  the  list  of  vice  presidents  was 
made  up  in  large  part  of  Creigh- 
ton  men.  The  Arts  faculty  con- 
tributed $1000.00  toward  the  fund, 
the  law  students  $178.00,  and  the 
arts  and  high  school  students 
$510.00.  Among  the  vice  presi- 
dents were  the  following  Creigh- 
ton  men :  Charles  O.  Beaton,  John 
A.  Bennewitz,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman, 
Harry  V.  Burkley,  Dan  B.  Butler, 
William  E.  Callahan,  J.  Frank 
Coad,  Dr.  P.  T.  Conlan,  Dr.  James 
P.  Connolly,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Crow- 
ley, Thomas  J.  Donahoe,  Dr.  Tim- 
othy J.  Dwyer,  Dr.  John  R.  Dwy- 
er,  Charles  M.  Garvey,  Paul  Gal- 
lagher, Maurice  P.  Hinchey,  Fred 
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Hamilton,  John  J.  Hinchey,  James 
A.  C.  Kennedy,  T.  F.  Kennedy,  A. 
V.  Kinsler,  J.  C.  Kinsler,  Dr.  Mil- 
ton L.  King,  Frank  Kehoe,  Dr.  J. 
Frederick  Langdon,  Edward  F. 
Leary,  Thomas  Lynch,  Frank  0. 
McCaffery,  William  McCaffery,. 
Dr.  Bernard  A.  McDermott,  Paul 
L.  Martin,  Charles  P.  Moriarty, 
John  R.  Mullen,  Dr.  T.  R.  Mullen, 
Bert  Murphy,  John  H.  Mithen, 
Louis  C.  Nash,  Dr.  Bryan  M.Riley, 
William  A.  Schall,  Thomas  F. 
Swift. 


The  brilliant  success  of  the 
'Varsity  team  in  the  last  two 
games  of  the  season  warrants  a 
rather  more  extended  account 
than  usual  of  the  great  work 
which  the  men  did.  James  P. 
Russell,  writing  in  the  Omaha 
Bee  of  the  Haskell  game,  said: 

1 '  Creighton  gridiron  warriors 
massacred  the  heavier  Haskell 
Indian  tribe  from  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, on  Creighton  field  yesterday 
afternoon,  rushing  over  three 
touchdowns  on  the  completely 
outplayed  Redskin  team.  Final 
score,  19  to  0.  The  game  was 
replete  with  thrills,  with  Leahy 
and  Harmon  for  Creighton  and 
Black  for  the  Indians  giving  an 
exhibition  of  foot  ball  that  long 
will  be  remembered  by  the  large 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  Blue  and 
White   rooters. 

I i< iahy  was  easily  the  bright 
star  of  the  game  for  Creighton. 
The  big  fullback's  brilliant  punt- 


ing was  a  joyful  surprise  to  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  school  up  on  the 
hill.  His  boots  were  long  and 
high  and  enabled  his  ends  to  race 
down  and  get  under  the  ball,  and 
down  a  Redman  in  his  tracks. 
This  was  invariable  throughout 
the  game  and  the  yards  gained  by 
the  interchange  of  punts  counted 
materially  in  keeping  the  ball  in 
Haskell  territory. 

The  speed  and  distance  for 
which  he  returned  Black's  kicks 
brought  the  stands  to  their  feet 
numbers  of  times.  Leahy  played 
a  fierce  line-plunging  game  and 
advanced  the  ball  whenever  called 
upon  to  carry  it.  His  most  spec- 
tacular performance  came  in  the 
third  quarter  when  he  intercepted 
a  forward  pass  and  raced  45  yards 
for  a  touchdown.  He  followed 
this  up  with  two  more  dashes  of 
45  yards  each. 

To  make  Leahy's  stellar  exhi- 
bition more  noteworthy,  unknown 
to  himself  he  played  through  the 
whole  game  with  a  broken  hand. 
In  the  game  against  North  Dakota 
last  Saturday  he  broke  his  right 
hand  and  had  an  X-ray  taken  of 
it  Friday  after  it  had  caused  him 
considerable  pain  all  week.  When 
he  went  into  the  game  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  results  of  the  X-ray. 

Closely  rivaling  Leahy,  were 
Harmon,  Mullholland  and  Moon- 
an.  Harmon  is  Mills'  new  find  at 
quarterback  and  the  wonder  is 
that  ho  has  not  been  there  all 
season.     He  was  quick,  and  sure 
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and  ran  his  team  like  a  seasoned 
veteran.  Harmon's  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  scoring  end  came 
in  the  last  quarter.  The  doughty 
little  quarterback  intercepted  an 
Indian  pass  on  his  30-yard  line 
and  raced  through  the  entire  Has- 
kell team  for  70  yards  and  over 
the  line.  At  one  time  or  another 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  down 
the  field  seven  Indians  dove  fruit- 
lessly at  his  heels,  the  shifty  pilot 
dodging  them  all. 

Mullholland  and  Moonan  play- 
ed the  halves  and  were  the  most 
consistent  ground-gainers  of  the 
day.  Both  took  the  ball  through 
the  line  time  after  time  for  five 
and  ten  yards  at  a  stretch  and  it 
was  partly  due  to  their  tackling 
and  support  of  the  line  that  the 
Indians  were  totally  unable  to 
penetrate  the  Creighton  line. 

Dependable  Tom  Berry  at  cen- 
ter also  played  the  game  of  his 
life.  He  completely  outfought  his 
husky  opponent  at  the  center  of 
the  line,  and  it  was  he  who  brought 
the  ball  over  Haskell's  goal  line 
for  the  first  score  of  the  game,  on 
a  pass  from  Mullholland. 

Hull,  Coyne,  Morgan,  Emery, 
Healey  and  Kolda  all  found  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Blue  and 
White   followers   yesterday. 

For  the  Indians,  Captain  Black 
was  the  particular  shining  light. 
But  Evans,  the  widely  heralded 
left  end,  almost  gave  the  Omaha 
rooters  heart  failure  when  he 
grabbed  the  ball  on  Leahy's  kick- 


off  in  the  third  quarter  and 
sprinted  down  the  gridiron  with 
the  ball  safely  tucked  under  his 
arm.  Speedy  Harmon  camped 
right  on  his  trail  for  60  yards  and 
picked  up  the  scent  on  Creighton 's 
ten-yard  line,  downing  him  on  the 
eight-yard  line.  That  was  mostly 
all  for  Evans,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  times  when  he  completed 
some  of  Black's  heaves  when  the 
Indians  resorted  to  the  aerial 
game. 

Creighton  outclassed  Haskell 
entirely  in  the  first  half.  During 
this  period  Haskell  had  the  ball 
in  Creighton 's  territory  once,  and 
for  a  few  moments  only.  They 
also  made  downs  once  during  the 
first  half.  Creighton,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  the  Indians  on  the 
defensive  during  most  of  the  time, 
with  the  oval  in  their  possession 
always  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Kedskins'  goal  post. 

Haskell  won  the  toss  and  chose 
to  defend  the  south  goal.  Otipoby 
was  slow  in  getting  away  on  the 
return  trip  and  he  was  downed  on 
his  ten-yard  line  by  Hull.  W. 
Murdock  at  fullback  and  B.  Mur- 
dock  at  right  half  failed  to  make 
anything  and  Black  was  forced  to 
punt.  Leahy  returned  the  pigskin 
to  Haskell's  forty-yard  line,  and 
Creighton  began  the  march.  Moon- 
an went  through  left  tackle  for 
five  yards,  Mully  for  three  and 
Harmon  dashed  around  left  end 
for  15  more.  Mullholland,  Leahy 
and  Harmon  made  small  gains  and 
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on  the   fourth   down    Leahy    at- 
tempted a  field  goal,  but  failed. 

Haskell  took  the  ball  out  to  the 
20-yard  line  and  the  two  Mur- 
docks  and  Otipoby  failed  miser- 
ably in  attempts  to  advance  the 
ball.  Healey  blocked  Black's 
punt  and  fell  on  the  ball  on  the 
13-yard  line.  But  the  Indians  pre- 
sented a  stone  wall  defense  and 
Creighton  lost  the  ball  on  downs. 
W.  Murdock  galloped  through  the 
line  for  nine  yards  and  Otipoby 
followed  for  four  more,  but  their 
onward  rush  was  rudely  stopped 
and  Black  again  kicked.  With 
the  pigskin  near  Haskell's  thirty- 
yard  line,  the  oval  changed  hands 
several  times.  Leahy  then  ab- 
sorbed another  of  Black's  punts 
and  returned  the  ball  for  35  yards 
to  the  Redskins'  twenty-five-yard 
line.  Mills'  proteges  then  steeled 
down  to  grim  work,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Moonan  plowed  through 
for  five  yards,  Leahy  for  five  and 
Mullholland  for  three.  The  first 
quarter  ended  with  the  pigskin  on 
the  enemy's  twelve-yard  line. 

In  the  second  quarter  after 
Moonan  made  two  yards,  a  nicely 
executed  forward  pass  from  Mull- 
holland to  Berry  netted  the  first 
score  of  the  game.  Hull  kicked 
out  and  Leahy  promptly  booted 
the  oval  over  the  bars.  Pande- 
monium reigned  among  the  mad- 
ly cheering  spectators. 

The  Indians  then  attempted  a 
rally,  but  it  failed  and  the  half 
ended  with  the  ball  in  Creighton 's 


possession,  in  Haskell  territory. 

Creighton  received  the  ball  on 
the  kick-off  and  Leahy  tore  back 
for  30  yards  with  the  ball.  The 
Blue  and  White  team  was  held  and 
Leahy  punted  to  McLemore.  Hull 
raced  down  under  the  nicely  timed 
kick  and  downed  the  quarterback 
in  his  tracks,  only  four  yards  from 
goal.  Black  immediately  booted 
out  of  danger.  The  Blue  and  White 
squad  worked  the  pigskin  down 
the  field  and  Leahy  again  at- 
tempted a  field  goal,  but  the  oval 
flew  wide  of  the  posts. 

Berry  intercepted  one  of  Mur- 
dock's  flips  over  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  and  passed  up  two 
white  lines  in  his  jaunt  toward 
the  Redman's  goal.  But  the  In- 
dians were  fighting  bitterly  and 
refused  to  yield  an  inch.  Having 
perceived  that  they  could  make 
no  headway  through  the  line  or 
around  the  ends  the  Aborigines 
opened  up  with  their  deceptive 
aerial  game  and  at  first  it  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  Blue  and  White 
warriors  were  on  their  mettle,  and 
their  superior  playing  could  not 
be  combated.  They  soon  solved 
the  air  attack  and  put  an  end 
to  the  enemy's  hopes  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  game.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  their  returning  most- 
ly to  straight  foot  ball,  with  only 
an  occasional  heave  to  exercise 
Murdock 's  arm,  was  Leahy.  That 
worthy  gobbled  up  an  Indian 
flip  and  hustled  45  yards  for  the 
second  score  of  the  game. 
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It  was  then  that  Evans  gave 
the  Blue  and  White  rooters  that 
almost  fatal  scare  by  sprinting 
through  the  whole  Creighton 
squad  on  receiving  Leahy's  kick- 
oft'.  Harmon  saved  the  day  for 
Creighton  by  tackling  him  from 
behind  after  a  long  pursuit,  and 
kept  the  Omaha  eleven's  slate 
clean. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  both 
teams  were  still  going  at  top- 
notch  speed.  The  honors  were 
all  Creighton 's. 

Haskell  was  outfought,  outplay- 
ed ,  outclassed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  of  them  that  they  failed 
to  show  fighting  spirit  once  dur- 
ing the  game.  At  the  sound  of 
the  final  whistle  they  were  striv- 
ing as  desperately  as  when  they 
had  commenced. 

Harmon  opened  the  fourth 
quarter  with  a  beautiful  dash,  on 
an  intercepted  forward  pass  of 
70  yards  through  a  broken  field. 
When  he  came  to  a  stop  he  and 
the  battle-scarred  pigskin  were 
resting  comfortably  beneath  Has- 
kell's goal  posts.  Leahy's  kick 
failed  to  go  over  the  bars. 

When  the  ball  came  into  play 
again  Creighton  held  the  Red- 
skins for  downs.  Coach  Lubo 
pulled  a  "bone-head"  by  sending 
Cooper  in  to  substitute  for  Eagle, 
after  Cooper  had  been  taken  out 
in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  re- 
sult was  15  yards  penalty  for  the 
visitors. 


In  the  last  few  minutes  of  play 
Leahy  made  a  spectacular  wind- 
up  of  his  stellar  activities  on  the 
gridiron  by  returning  another  one 
of  Black  s  unfortunate  punts  for 
50  yards  to  Haskell's  fifteen-yard 
line. 

Black  was  truly  unfortunate 
yesterday  for  whenever  he  was 
forced  to  kick  the  ball,  which  oc- 
curred consistently  when  Haskell 
had  the  ball  in  their  possession, 
there  was  Leahy,  ready  to  enclose 
the  pigskin  in  his  capacious  arms 
and  trot  back  half  the  distance. 
He  was  exceedingly  tired  and 
weary  last  night. 

'The  Indians  never  had  a 
chance  against  this  fighting 
bunch',  admitted  Coach  Lubo  af- 
ter the  game. 


The  line  up : 
CREIGHTON 


HASKELL 


Hull L.  E.  L.  E Evans 

Morgan  .   .    ..L.  T.  L.  T Frazer 

Healey  .    .    ..L.  G.  L.  G Cooper 

Berry C.  C Eagle 

Kolda R.  G.  R.  G Black 

Coyne R.  T.  R.   T Fire 

Emery R.  E.  R.  E Davis 

Harmon  .  .  ..Q.B.  Q.  B.  .  .  McLemore 
MullhollandL.H.B.lL.  H.  B.  .  .Otipoby 
Moonan  .  .  R.H.BJR.H.B.  M.  Murdock 
Leahy F.  B.|F.  B.  .  W.  Murdock 

Substitutes :  Creighton,  Little 
for  Kolda,  Carroll  for  Hull,  Dor- 
wart  for  Healey,  Connors  for 
Harmon,  Harmon  for  Moonan, 
Bigelow  for  Berry,  Berry  for 
Harmon.  Haskell  Indians,  Black 
for  W.  Murdock,  King  for  Cooper, 
Noah  for  Black.  Touchdowns: 
Berry,  Harmon,  Leahy.  Goals  af- 
ter touch  downs :  Leahy.  At- 
tempted  field   goals:   Leahy    (3). 
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Forward  passes :  Creighton  com- 
pleted five  out  of  10,  Haskell  In- 
dians completed  seven  out  of  14. 
Penalties:  Creighton,  55  yards; 
Haskell  Indians,  25  yards.  Ref- 
eree :  Williams  of  Iowa.  Umpire : 
Haskell  of  Nebraska.  Head  lines- 
man: Montgomery  of  Wisconsin. 
Field  judge :  Havens  of  Drake. 
Time  of  quarters :  Fifteen  min- 
utes. 


Ned  Aitchison,  writing  in  the 
World-Herald  says  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game : 

"Displaying  the  punch  in  the 
final  period  that  turned  a  stub- 
bornly-contested see-saw*  game  into 
a  rout,  Creighton  yesterday  af- 
ternoon won  a  great  victory  over 
the  beefy  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  eleven,  34  to  14,  before 
5,000  spectators,  on  Creighton 
field. 

And  to  Gene  Leahy,  fullback 
for  the  Blue  and  White,  must  go 
such  honors  for  personal  prowess 
as  are  possible  on  an  eleven  where 
co-ordinated  action  and  brilliant 
teamwork  were  largely  respons- 
ible for  Creighton 's  success. 

Battered  and  crippled,  like  his 
fellow  halfback,  Mullholland, 
Leahy  typified  the  fierce,  undaunt- 
ed fighting  spirit  of  Creighton 's 
entire  team  when  he  stuck  on  pure 
nerve  after  sinews  and  muscles 
snapped  under  the  terrific  pun- 
ishment  received   in   scrimmage. 

It  was  this  same  indomitable 
spirit  and  gameness,  exhibited  by 


every  man  on  the  team,  that  en- 
abled Creighton  to  come  back  in 
the  final  period  and  beat  the 
Miners  to  a  fare-you-well,  piling 
up  three  touchdowns  and  salting 
the  issue  away  by  a  decisive  mar- 
gin. 

Two  smashing  periods  in  the 
first  half  found  the  Coloradoans, 
fresh  and  powerful,  leading  by  the 
scant  margin  of  a  single  point. 
Creighton  seemed  groggy  and 
tuckered  out.  Leahy  had  been 
the  object  of  Colorado's  concert- 
ed attack  and  he  had  been  pun- 
ished sadly. 

Mills  was  destitute  of  first- 
string  backfield  substitutes  and 
there  was  no  relief  in  sight  for 
Leahy.  He  had  to  stick  it  out, 
and  he  did.  Mullholland,  likewise 
crippled,  pluckily  shouldered  the 
blunt  of  the  attack,  although  his 
injured  knee  caused  him  torture 
at  every  move. 

Each  side  picked  up  a  touch- 
down in  the  third  period,  which 
ended  with  the  Miners  still  one 
point  to  the  good.  Creighton 's 
ease  looked  hopeless  when  the 
final  quarter  began.  Colorado 
players  smiled  confidently  as  they 
started  that  last  period — but  their 
grins  changed  to  gloom  in  jig 
time. 

Coyne,  with  two-tackle-around 
plays,  started  the  drive  for  Colo- 
rado's goal,  which  ended  when 
Mullholland  smashed  through  for 
five  yards  and  by  a  margin  of 
inches  planted   the  ball  over  the 
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line.  Coyne  caught  Harmon's 
kickout  and  Leahy  booted  the 
goal. 

Recovering  the  oval  on  a  fum- 
ble shortly  after  the  kickoff  in  the 
same  period,  Creighton  swept 
down  the  field  for  a  second  touch- 
down by  Leahy,  after  the  game 
fullback  and  Mullholland  had  bat- 
tered through  the  Miners'  line  for 
two  successive  first  downs.  Gene 
again  kicked  goal. 

Moonan  scored  the  last  tally  on 
a  trick  play  through  center,  dash- 
ing fifteen  yards  through  a  brok- 
en field  to  the  goal.  And  that 
ended  the  fireworks.  In  the  semi- 
gloom  of  late  afternoon,  Leahy's 
trusty,  if  somewhat  wobbly,  right 
foot  punted  the  ball  back  to  the 
defeated  Miners  as  fast  as  the 
fighting  blue  line  took  it  away 
from  them  on  downs.  It  was  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day  for  Captain 
Morgan 's  men. 

Tommy  Mills'  made-over  elev- 
en, for  the  second  time,  withstood 
the  attack  of  a  heavier,  more  ex- 
perienced opponent  in  a  game 
where  sheer  will  power  and  game- 
ness,  with  effective  team  work, 
overcame  a  tremendous  handicap 
in  weight. 

Creighton  was  outweighed  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  man,  which 
will  explain  why  the  Blue  and 
White  players  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  scrim- 
mage. 

But  Creighton 's  line  repelled 
the  savage  attacks  of  the  Miners. 


Morgan  and  Coyne,  the  Blue  and 
White  tackles,  had  all  the  best 
of  Coulter,  the  All-Rocky  Moun- 
tain star,  and  Clough,  although 
both  Miners  were  game  and  fleet. 
Berry  was  easily  Mechim's  master 
at  center.  Hull  and  Emery  on 
the  wing  positions,  were  more  ef- 
fective than  Linderholm  and 
Bunte,  the  Colorado  ends. 

Creighton 's  line  for  three  per- 
iods was  impregnable  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  visitors.  The  Blue  and 
White  made  first  downs  twenty- 
two  times,  compared  with  eight 
times  for  Colorado.  This  faithful- 
ly tells  the  difference  between  the 
two  lines  and  the  backfields. 

Creighton  drilled  the  ball  to  the 
Miners'  four-yard  line  a  few  min- 
utes after  Pittser  kicked  off  at  the 
opening  of  the  game  to  Coyne, 
who  returned  the  oval  eight  yards 
to  the  Blue's  forty-yard  line. 

Emery  opened  up  with  twenty- 
five  yards  through  right  tackle, 
after  Coyne  had  recovered  a  fum- 
ble, planting  the  ball  on  the  Min- 
ers' thirty-yard  line.  Leahy  sail- 
ed through  to  the  four-yard  line, 
but  two  penalties,  an  incomplete 
pass  and  a  line  buck,  enabled  Colo- 
rado to  regain  the  pigskin  on  its 
own  three-yard  line,  Pittser  punt- 
ing out  to  Leahy  on  the  twenty- 
five-yard  line. 

Harmon,  who  handled  the  team 
through  most  of  the  game  like 
a  veteran,  made  twelve  yards 
around  right  end,  and  Coyne  and 
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Mullholland  put  the  oval  on  the 
five-yard  line. 

Mully  heaved  a  short  pass  to 
Leahy  who  shook  off  a  tackier, 
stumbled,  regained  his  stride  and 
sped  behind  the  goal  posts  with 
the  first  tally.  Harmon  fouled  the 
ball  by  touching  it  to  the  ground 
before  Leahy  was  ready  to  kick, 
and  the  score  was  Creighton  6, 
Miners  0. 

Three  line  plunges  and  two  for- 
ward passes,  netting  sixty-three 
yards  on  five  downs,  sent  Bunte 
over  with  Colorado's  initial  score 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  per- 
iod. Bailey  heaved  the  first  pass 
to  Linderholm,  while  his  second 
toss  to  Bunte  delivered  the  bacon. 
Pittser  kicked  goal.  Score,  Creigh- 
ton 6,  Miners  7. 

Leahy's  sensational  forty-yard 
return  of  the  kick-off  began  an- 
other Creighton  drive  on  Colo- 
rado's goal,  which  continued  with 
Mullholland 's  heave  to  Harmon 
for  seventeen  yards  and  straight 
line  plunges  which  carried  the 
ball  to  the  Miners'  five-yard  line, 
where  they  held  for  downs. 

Harmon  and  Mullholland  car- 
ried the  oval  back  to  the  four- 
yard  line,  but  a  fumble  again  cost 
an  opportunity  to  score,  Pittser 
punting  out  of  danger.  Creighton 
had  a  third  attack  launched  on 
Colorado's  goal  when  the  half 
ended. 

Harmon  recovered  a  fumble  on 
Colorado's  thirty-five-yard  line, 
after    Leahy    had    kicked    off    to 


"Chuck"  Schneider.  In  a  spec- 
tacular thirty-yard  sprint  around 
left  end,  Harmon  took  the  ball  to 
the  Miners'  five-yard  line,  where 
Mully,  in  two  line  bucks,  carried 
it  over,  Leahy  kicking  goal. 
Score,  Creighton  13,  Miners  7. 

Captain  "Chuck"  Schneider, 
who  shared  with  Pittser  and  Coul- 
ter the  individual  honors  for  Colo- 
rado, electrified  the  crowd  with 
a  seventy-yard  run  for  a  touch- 
down immediately  after  the  kick- 
off.  Pursued  by  three  Blue  tack- 
lers,  he  made  a  pretty  run  and 
flopped  safely  across  the  line  be- 
fore Harmon  downed  him.  Pittser 
kicked  goal  and  the  Miners  tcok 
the  lead,  14  to  13. 

Colorado's  three  backs  ham- 
mered Creighton 's  line  which 
wavered  for  the  first  time,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  back  to 
within  four  yards  of  goal  where 
the  Blue  and  White  braced,  re- 
covering the  oval.  Bailey  signaled 
for  a  free  catch  on  the  kickout, 
but  Pittser 's  attempted  drop  kick 
from  the  forty-five-yard  line  went 
wide  and  it  was  Creighton 's  ball 
on  its  own  twenty-yard  line. 

Leahy  and  Pittser  exchanged 
punts,  the  Creighton  back  making 
a  wonderful  forty-five-yard  run 
through  the  field,  shaking  off 
Miners  at  every  turn  and  finally 
submerging  under  a  load  of  no 
less  than  six  Colorado  players. 
The  quarter  ended  with  the  ball 
in  Creighton 's  possession  in  neu- 
tral  territory. 
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Coyne's  off-tackle  plays  started 
the  ball  rolling  toward  Colorado's 
goal  in  that  memorable  fourth 
period.  Mully's  plunges  and  an 
off-side  penalty  for  the  Miners 
put  the  pigskin  on  the  five-yard- 
line  where  Mullholland  lugged  it 
over,  Leahy  kicking  goal  after 
Coyne  caught  Harmon's  kickout. 
Creighton  20,  Miners,  14. 

Creighton  took  the  ball  on  a 
fumble  on  Colorado's  twenty-five- 
yard  line  after  the  kickoff,  Leahy 
and  Mullholland  hitting  the 
tackles  for  successive  gains  that 
enabled  the  Blue  fullback  to  add 
another  score  and  then  to  kick 
goal.    Creighton  27,  Miners  14. 

Pittser  caught  Leahy's  kickoff 
and  passed  it  to  Schneider,  but 
Moonan  intercepted  the  ball  on 
the  next  play  from  the  forty-yard 
line,  Creighton  began  its  final 
drive  on  Colorado's  goal.  With 
five  minutes  left  to  play,  the 
Miners  forced  Leahy  to  punt,  but 
Berry  grabbed  one  of  Bailey's 
passes  and  Moonan  went  through 
for  eighteen  yards. 

Moonan  was  at  his  best  right 
then.  He  reeled  off  fifteen  yards 
on  a  trick  play,  scooting  through 
center  for  the  last  touchdown  of 
the  afternoon.  Leahy  kicked  goal. 
Creighton  34,  Miners,  14. 

Mills  sent  in  a  flock  of  substi- 
tutes to  finish  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  game,  which  was  played  in 
semi-darkness.  Bell's  attempted 
drop  kick  ended  the  fray. 


Line  up  and  summary 


CREIGHTON 

MINERS 

Hull L.  E. 

L.  E. 

.   Linderholm 

Morgan  .  .    .  .L.  T. 

L.  T. 

Coulter 

Healey L.  G. 

L.  G. 

Benbow 

Berry C. 

C.  .  . 

Mechim 

Kolda R.  G. 

R.  G. 

.  .    .  .Mulford 

Coyne R.  T. 

R.  T. 

Clough 

Emery R.  E. 

R.  E. 

Bunte 

Harmon  .  .  .  .Q.  B. 

Q.  B. 

Bailey 

Mullholland  L.H.B.  L.H.B.  C.Schneider 
Moonan  .  .  R.  H.  B.  R.H.B.  H.Schneider 
Leahy F.  B.  F.  B Pittser 

Score  by  quarters: 

Creighton 6       0       7       21—34 

Miners 0       7       7         0—14 

Touchdowns— Leahy  (2),  Mull- 
holland (2),  Moonan,  Bunte,  C. 
Schneider. 

Goals  from  touchdown — Leahy 
(4),  Pittser   (2). 

Penalties — Creighton  9,  for  55 
yards;  Miners  2,  for  20  yards. 

Forward  passes — Creighton,  12, 
of  which  5  were  completed,  for 
42  yards;  Miners  17,  of  which  4 
were  completed,  for  40  yards. 

Substitutes — Creighton  :  Jones 
for  Healey,  Little  for  Kolda, Mar- 
tin for  Little,  Connors  for  Har- 
mon, Bigelow  for  Berry,  Berry  for 
Mullholland,  Carroll  for  Emery. 
Miners :  Haussels  for  Mulford, 
Bell  for  Pittser,  Gallucci  for  Haus- 
sels, White  for  Bunte. 

Officials  —  Brennan  of  Ames, 
referee ;  Jones  of  Yale,  umpire ; 
Hascall  of  Nebraska,  head  lines- 
man. 

Time  of  quarters — Fifteen  min- 
utes. 


The  following  item  taken  from 
the  Sunday  World-Herald,  De- 
cember 2nd,  tells  of  the  high  re- 
gard  in   which   Coach   Mills   and 
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the  'Varsity  foot  ball  team  are 
held: 

"Thirteen  recruits,  noteworthy 
more  for  their  utter  lack  of  foot 
ball  experience  than  for  any  other 
of  their  attributes,  faced  Cotner 
University  on  Creighton  field  Sep- 
tember 29th  as  a  curtain  raiser 
for  the  local  foot  ball  season. 
Charlie  Carroll,  Mike  Healy,  Felix 
Kolda,  Bill  King  and  Charlie  Lit- 
tle, all  of  whom  had  sat  supinely 
through  the  previous  year,  watch- 
ing their  schoolmates  struggle  on 
the  gridiron  without  even  vent- 
uring to  try  out  for  the  first  squad, 
appeared  in  that  line-up  against 
Cotner.  Bill  Coyne  and  "Spec" 
Campbell  held  down  halfback  po- 
sitions and  Leahy  and  Kelly  com- 
pleted the  backfield. 

Cotner  held  the  Blue  and  White 
to  a  6-to-6  tie  that  day.  With 
that  discouraging  start.  Coach 
Tommy  Mills,  entered  upon  his 
third  year  at  Creighton,  with  the 
determination  to  put  out  a  win- 
ning team. 

Not  two  months  later,  on  No- 
vember 17th  to  be  exact,  Mills 
pitted  his  team  against  the  far- 
famed  Haskell  Indians  and  over- 
whelmed the  Redmen,  19  to  0,  by 
means  of  the  most  powerful  foot 
ball  machine  ever  produced  at 
Creighton.  And  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  that  same  machine  hum- 
bled the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
by  a  34-to-14  victory,  in  which  they 
outclassed  and  outplayed  the  Min- 
ers in  every  department. 


The  period  of  transition  had 
been  brief  but  it  had  been  won- 
derfully effective.  War  and  in- 
juries broke  upon  the  work  of 
Mills  just  as  success  was  smiling 
on  his  efforts  and  took  from  the 
game  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son his  quarterback,  an  end  and  a 
halfback.  But  Creighton  plugged 
ahead  and  won. 

Bill  Coyne  was  shifted  from 
halfback  to  tackle  and  Campbell 
from  halfback  to  end  as  the  first 
step  in  the  transformation.  Ed- 
die Mullholland,  star  of  Creigh- 
ton's  1916  foot  ball  and  basket 
ball  teams,  returned  to  school  a 
few  weeks  later  and  with  him 
came  "Chuck"  Harmon,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
squad.  Uncle  Sam  offered  aid 
and  sent  back  to  school  Walter 
Hull  who  had  started  at  end  of  the 
year  previous,  prior  to  his  con- 
scription into  the  national  army. 
And  then  came  Tommy  Berry,  car- 
rying with  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  only  man  who  had 
scored  on  the  1916  Washington 
University  eleven. 

Captain  Vincent  Morgan  and 
Bill  Coyne  were  rapidly  whipped 
into  the  best  pair  of  defensive 
tackles  in  this  section.  "Hump" 
Emery  and  Hull  shone  in  their  po- 
sitions, as  wingmen ;  Kolda,  Little, 
Healy  and  Jones  developed  into 
stonewall  guards  and  Tom  Berry 
won  for  himself  the  name  of  the 
best  center  who  ever  appeared  in 
a   Creighton    uniform,    including 
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even  Eddie  Buford  of  the  1914 
squad.  Kelly  and  Morearty  for- 
sook the  gridiron  to  take  their 
places  with  Uncle  Sam,  but  Gene 
Leahy,  Dan  Moonan,  Eddie  Mull- 
holland  and  Harmon  broke  into 
the  limelight  of  middle-western 
foot  ball  by  becoming  integers  of 
the  most  aggressive  backfield 
Creighton  ever  turned  out. 

Drake  met  the  locals  on  October 
13th,  just  in  time  to  feel  the 
weight  of  Creighton 's  gradual  im- 
provement. With  a  mighty  effort 
the  heavy  Iowans  held  the  Cath- 
olics, 12  to  3,  in  a  game  in  which 
Drake  was  far  outclassed. 

Dubuque  was  easy  and  though 
they  fought  every  minute  of  the 
game,  they  were  outclassed  by 
Mills'  boys.  The  Dakotas  each 
told  the  same  tale.  An  intercept- 
ed forward  pass  won  the  South 
Dakota  game  for  the  visitors  and 
North  Dakota  took  the  long  end  of 
a  12-7  score  in  a  game  'in  which 
Creighton  showed  constantly  a 
pronounced  superiority  over  the 
Northerners'.  'Optical  peculiar- 
ities of  two  officials  who  were 
eagle-eyed  in  spotting  Creighton 's 
off-side  plays  but  who  visually 
muffed  a  number  of  glaring  in- 
fractions of  rules  by  North  Da- 
kota resulted  disastrously  for 
Creighton,  reads  an  account  of  the 
game. 

Haskell  went  down  to  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  team  that  had  fin- 
ally developed  its  dormant  abil- 
ity.  Colorado  Miners  suffered  the 


same  fate  and  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  Mills  had  made  good 
his  determination  to  produce  a 
winner  even  though  an  unlucky 
number  of  raw  recruits  blighted 
all  hope  at  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  season's 
success : 

September  29 — Creighton  6,  Cot- 
ner  6. 

October   5 — Creighton  73,  Peru  7. 

October  13 — Creighton  12,  Drake  3. 

October  20— Creighton  0,  South  Da- 
kota 6. 

October  27 — Creighton  21,  Dubuque  0. 

November  10 — Creighton  7,  North 
Dakota  12. 

November  17 — Creighton  19;  Has- 
kell Indians  0. 

November  29 — Creighton  34;  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  14. 

Total  points — Creighton  172;  Op- 
ponents 48". 


Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  M.  D.  1903,  and 
Mrs.  Scott  of  Butte,  Montana,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  little  son, 
on  November  24th. 


Frank  S.  Appleton,  a  Sopho- 
more in  the  College  of  Law,  died 
on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  illness.  The  fun- 
eral was  held  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 3rd,  from  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Omaha,  interment  being 
made  in  Holy  Sepulchre  Ceme- 
tery. Mr.  Appleton  was  a  popu- 
lar member  of  the  night  classes, 
and  worked  during  the  day  at 
Union   Pacific  Headquarters. 


Father  Corboy,  former  Athletic 
Director,  and  now  a  Chaplain  in 
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the  Knights  of  Columbus  estab- 
lishment at  Camp  Funston,  spent 
Thanksgiving  in  Omaha. 


E.  M.  Clennon,  Registrar,  and 
Leo  J.  Ryan,  Instructor,  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  have  resigned 
their  positions  to  enlist  in  the 
Aviation  Section. 


J.  Godfrey  Raupert  lectured  to 
large  audiences  in  the  University 
auditorium  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, November  26th  and  27th. 


The  student  body  attended  C. 
E.  W.  Griffith's  recital  of  Othello 
in  the  University  auditorium  on 
Wednesday,  November  28th. 


Up  to  December  3rd,  the  drive 
for  the  K.  C.  War  Camp  Fund  in 
the  College  of  Arts  had  reached 
a  total  of  $559.25. 


The  Oratorical  Preliminaries  of 
the  College  of  Arts  were  held  on 
December  10th. 


The  work  of  the  Cadet  Regi- 
ment during  the  past  month  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  drill  and  discipline.  Early 
in  November  the  Commandant 
held  a  rigid  Regimental  inspec- 
tion, which,  while  it  revealed  a 
number  of  smaller  defects,  showed 
that  indeed  the  shortcomings  were 
minor  ones.  A  Battalion  review 
held  some  few  weeks  ago  was  a 
pleasant   surprise   to   all,   for   the 


Cadets  marched  by  in  new  forma- 
tions with  the  precision  and  align- 
ment of  regulars.  The  oncoming 
of  the  cold  weather  has  finally 
driven  the  Regiment  from  the 
campus  to  the  gymnasium.  While 
company  and  squad  formations 
will  have  to  ;be  abandoned,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  on  the  main 
floor  for  calesthenics,  manual  of 
arms,  etc.  On  December  6th  a  writ- 
ten examination  for  commissioned 
officers  was  given  by  the  Command- 
ant. On  December  5th  Assistant 
Commandant  Shillington  left  with 
his  mother  for  Montana  where  he 
will  await  his  call  to  aviation.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  by  his  de- 
parture the  Regiment  suffers  an 
almost  irreparable  loss.  To  him 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  organ- 
izing the  regiment,  and  instilling 
into  it  a  large  amount  of  his  own 
military  spirit.  May  his  endeav- 
ors in  other  fields  be  as  successful 
as  they  were  in  Creighton.  We 
hope  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  to  publish  our  notes  in 
a  new  department  devoted  to  mili- 
tary affairs. 


Eddie  Mullholland,  sensational 
halfback  for  the  past  two  seasons 
on  the  Blue  and  White  eleven,  was 
unanimously  elected  captain  of 
the  1918  foot  ball  squad  at  the  an- 
nual foot  ball  banquet  at  the 
Loyal,  on  December  5th. 

Seventeen  men  were  given 
"C's"  for  their  efforts  on  the 
gridiron  during  the  past  season. 
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Coach  Tommy  Mills,  Faculty 
Athletic  Director  Rev.  Father  Wal- 
lace, and  former  Creighton  stars 
complimented  the  men  on  the 
work  of  the  season  and  wished 
them  success. 

Every  letter  man  was  also  given 
a  lifetime  pass  to  all  athletic  con- 
tests on  Creighton  field. 

Jack  Shannon,  Roy  Platz,  Har- 
vey Stapleton,  Dan  Butler,  Bill 
Brennan,  Billy  Callahan  and  oth- 
er stars  of  former  days  all  gave 
short  talks. 

Then  men  who  received  letters 
were:  Harmon,  Coyne,  O'Connor, 
Campbell,  Berry,  Emery,  Carroll, 
Martin,  Leahy,  Moonan,  Hull,  Lit- 
tle, Kolda,  Healy,  Morgan,  Jones 
and  Mullholland. 


Lieutenant  C.  F.  Shook,  M.  D. 
1915,  former  police  surgeon  at  the 
central  station  and  now  an  army 
physician  in  the  hospital  corps  at 
Camp  Dodge,  is  home  on  a  fur- 
lough. 

He  says  army  life  seems  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  to  the 
men  in  camp,  who  are  eagerly 
training  for  an  early  departure  to 
capture  the  kaiser's  realms. 


CREIGHTON 'S  HONOR  LIST 
The  following  Creighton  men, 
students,  alumni  and  faculty,  have 
been  calied  to  the  colors.  The 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  will  ap- 
preciate corrections  and  additions 
to  the  list : 
Adams,    Chas.,  D.    D.    S.    1915;    First 


Lieutenant  old  Sixth  Nebraska,  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Akin,  H.  L.,  M.  D.  1901;  Major,  Med- 
ical Corps,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Amende,  Carl,  Law  1919;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Anders,  C.  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  First 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Anderson,  M.  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Logan,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Anthony,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Armstrong,  LeRoy,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Babington,  M.  C,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  in  Dental  Reserve  Corps; 
subject  to  call. 

Baldwin,  Grove,  M.  D.,  1917;  Naval 
Hospital,  Mare  Island,  California. 

Baker,  Walter,  Ph.  G.  1910. 

Barstow,  Richard,  ex-Law  1915. 

Battey,  Percy  B.,  M.  D.,  1911;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Belford,  Daniel,  Arts  1918;  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Belford,  Carroll,  ex-High  School,  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Belman,  Charles,  High  School,  1918; 
Sergeant,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Beveridge,  Leo  R.,  Arts  1918;  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Chicago. 

Beveridge,  John  V.,  Ph.  B.,  1913;  LL. 
B.  1916;  Second  Lieutenant,  Camp 
Lewis,  American  Falls,  Washington. 

Bierbower,  Harry  C,  M.  D.   1900. 

Bloedhorn,  W.  A.,  M.  D.  1909;  Major, 
U.  S.  S.  Kentucky.  Care  Postmaster, 
New  York. 

Bongardt,  Charles  F„  Arts  1918;  17th 
Field  Artillery,  Headquarters  Co., 
Sparta,  Wisconsin. 

Boyne,  Harry,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  First 
Lieutenant,  158th  Division  U.  S.  Reg- 
ulars. 

Brome,  Clinton,  LL.  B.  1908;  Captain 
Co.  A,  Military  Police;  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,    New    Mexico. 

Brown,  Cyril,  Arts. 

Brehm,  John  J.,  High  School;  enlisted 
in  Marines. 

Bushman,  Lawrence,  Ph.  B.  1914; 
Aviation  Corps,  Berkeley,  California. 

Burke,  Donald  J.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Burke,  Paul  A.,  A.  B.  1914;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Calvary,  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa. 

Burns,  Charles,  ex-Arts,  Sergeant  59th 
Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Cody,  Deming 
New  Mexico. 
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Buscher,  John  J.,  High  School;  mem- 
ber of  first  draft  army. 

Burns,  Ray,  ex-Arts;  Musician,  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Byrne,  J.  Raymond,  M.  D.  1917;  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  Mare  Island  Naval 
Hospital,  Mare  Island,  California. 

Cain,  Vincent,  Ph.  B.  1917;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Caldwell,  John  H.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Camp  Black  Point, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Carey  F.,  M.  D.  1913;  First  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Carney,  Ralph  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  First 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Case,  Clyde,  Arts,  1920;  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Casey,  Francis,  Arts  Sophomore ;  Navy. 

Cline,  Edgar,  M.  D.  1913;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Coakley,  Walter,  ex-Arts;  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minnesota. 

Coad,  Paul  A.,  ex-Arts;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Co.  C.  126th  Machine  Gun 
Co.,  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New 
Mexico. 

Cogan,  John;  High  School  1918;  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Conley,  D.  E.,  D.  D.  S.,  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve. 

Cobry,  Charles,  A.  B.  1905;  Balloon 
Division,   Fort   Omaha. 

Cobry,  John  J.,  Arts  1903;  Aviation 
Section,   Fort  Logan,  Colorado. 

Connell,  Robert,  A.  B.  1912;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Connolly,  Earl  A.,  Medicine  1918; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Re- 
serve. 

Connolly,  James  J.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Bat- 
tery A,  127th  F.  A.,  Deming,  New 
Mexico;    Second  Lieutenant. 

Connor,  Edward  J.,  Arts;  Hospital 
Corps,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Corboy,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  Arts  faculty; 
Knights  of  Columbus  Chaplain, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Cox,  Ralph  M.,  High  School  1918,  Reg- 
ular Army. 

Cronin,  Julius  D.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Avia- 
tion Section,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Cullen,  J.  A.,  D.  D.  S.,  1916;  First 
Lieutenant,  Sixth  Illinois  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, Houston,  Texas. 

Cullen,  J.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Cummings,  C.  A.,  M.  D.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant,    Fort    Riley,    Kansas. 

Curran,  John  J.,  D.  D.  S.,  1913;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Cody,  Deming, 
New  Mexico. 


Dailey,  Arthur,  ex-Arts;  American 
Ambulance  Corps. 

Davis,  C.  E.,  D.  D.  S.,  1916;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Logan,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Delpy,  Louis,  Arts  1920. 

Donnelly,  Thomas  S.,  A.  M.  1912; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Camp  Logan, 
Houston,  Texas.  Made  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate. 

Duffy,  Gerald  L.,  High  School;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Co.  B.,  Military  Po- 
lice, Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Dugan,  Bernard,  D.  D.  S.,  1917;  First 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Dutcher,  John  E„  M.  D.  1917;  Naval 
Hospital,  Mare  Island,  California. 

Egen,  L.   F.,  M.  D.  1916;    First  Lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kansas. 
Elmore,  S.  E.,  M.  D.  1907;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska. 
Elsasser,  Albert  W.,  LL.  B.  1916;  First 

Lieutenant,  Fort  Crook,  Nebraska. 
Ensor,  R.  R.,  M.  D.  1916;   First  Lieu- 
tenant   Regimental     Surgeon,     Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Fickbohm,  Louis,  Arts  1920;  Hospital 
Corps,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota. 

Finley,  W.  G.,  M.  D.  1903;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  T.,  M.  D.  1907,  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Fitzgibbon,  H.  M.,  M.  D.  1908;  Major. 

Flannigan,  Cyril,  ex-Arts,  Camp  Funs- 
ter..  Kansas. 

Flunr,  Frederick,  Arts  1920;  Infirm- 
ary H.  8-5,  334th  Field  Artillery, 
Camp   Pike,   Arkansas. 

Flanagan,  Michael,  ex-Arts;  Co.  B., 
Military  Police,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Fochtman,  L.  H.,  M.  D.,  1914;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas 

Fletcher,  A.  G.,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

Franklin,  Daniel  F„  M.  D.  1914;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Fraser,  Joseph  J.,  Law  1918;  Captain 
U.   S.   Infantry,  Camp   Dodge,  Iowa. 

Freyman,  Joseph  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Naval 
Hospital,  Mare  Island,  California. 

Friman.  Claude,  Arts  1920;  Coast 
Guard,  California. 

Gadbois,  A.  E.,  M.  D.  1903.  Captain 
Medical  Division  Officers  Reserve 
Corps. 

Galligan,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1912;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
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Gallagher,  Ben,  ex-Arts;  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Garver,  Harvie  A.,  Law  1918;  First 
Lieutenant,    Camp    Dodge,    Iowa. 

Gauvreau,  Albert,  Ph.  G.  1915;  Now  in 

France. 
Gehlen,     Joseph    N.    Medicine     1918; 
Member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Corps. 

Geist,  Oscar  E.,  Ph.  G.  1917;  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Geist,  William,  ex- Arts;  Co.,  B.,  109 
Engineers,  Camp  Cody,  Deming  New 
Mexico. 

Gibbs,  B.  F.,  D.  D.  S.,  1911. 

Goll,  Carl  O.,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Gross,  William  A.,  Medicine  1918; 
member  of  first  draft  army. 

Growney,  Lawrence,  ex-Arts  1920; 
Naval  Hospital,  Goat  Island,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Gzanther,  O.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1904;  mem- 
ber of  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 

Hale,  John  K.,  ex-Law;  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Kansas. 

Hall,  R.  E.,  M.  D.  1914;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Hamilton,  Charles  W.,  Ph.  B.  1913; 
Captain-Adjutant,  First  Battalion 
27th  Field  Artilery,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Hanley,  Leo  J.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Mills,  Mineola, 
Long  Island. 

Hannon,  Emmett  F.,  LL.  B.  1914;  First 
Lieutenant,  41st  Infantry,  Fort 
Crook,  Nebraska. 

Hansen,  Hans,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain 
Medical  Corps,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Hanson,  Harold,  Arts  1920;  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Harrington,  Paul;  A.  B.  1914;  Fort 
Logan,  Colorado. 

Hawes,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914. 

Hawkins,  E.  L„  M.  D.  1912;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Kansas  City  Mo.. 

Heacock,  Francis  M.,  M.  D.  1917; 
Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hefling,  Lloyd,  Arts  1921;  Quarter- 
masters Dept.,  Omaha  Balloon 
School. 

Hendrickson,  A.  H.,  M.  D.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Henry,  R.  W.,  M.  D.  1901;  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 

Hergenrother,  Raymond,  Dentistry 
1919;  Member  of  Enlisted  Medical 
Reserve  Corps. 

Hertert,  E.  G.,  Ph.  G.  1914. 


Hess,  John  J.,  Dentistry  1919;  Mem- 
ber of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve 
Corps. 

Hibbard,  D.,  M.  D.  1913;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Higgins,  Thos.  J.,  M.  D.  1906;  Captain 
Medical  Corps,  American  Lake, 
Washington. 

Higgins,  William  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1913; 
First  Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve. 

Hoffman,  Fred  I.,  Ph.  G.  1917;  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Hospital 
Corps,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Holbrook,  Cyril,  Arts  1918;  (De- 
ceased). 

Holbrook,  Martin,  Law  1919;  U.  S. 
Navy  Aviation  Corps,  Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Hopkins,  John  H.,  LL.  B.  1913;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lake,  Wash. 

Hull,  Walter  L.,  Dentistry  1919;  mem- 
ber Enlisted  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Jack,  William  A.,  A.  B.  1908;  now 
doing  medical  service  in  France. 

Jaquith,  Arthur  B.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant;  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Jellison,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  C.  C,  M.  D.  1907;  First  Lieu- 
tenant,   Camp    Funston,    Kansas. 

Johnson,  Emanuel,  Dentistry  1919; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps. 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  M.  D.  1912;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Jones,  Irvin  E.,  ex-Arts,  Engineers. 

Jones,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1911;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Kamanski,  Paul  C,  Law  1920;  First 
Lieutenant,  127th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New 
Mexico. 

Kane,  M.  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Great  Lakes  Training  Sta- 
tion. Illinois. 

Kastner,  Norman,  ex-Arts,  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Karrer,  L.  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1909;  First 
Lieutenant,  127th  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Cody,  Deming  New  Mexico. 

Kastner.  Stuart,  Navy. 

Kelley,  William  P.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Ser- 
geant Co.  34,  164th  Depot  Brigade, 
Camp    Funston,   Kansas. 

Kelly,  James  F.,  M.  D.  1915;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve.  Spe- 
cializing in  X-Ray  work,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Kennedy,  Charles,  High  School  192(V; 
Navy. 

Kerns,   John,   ex-Arts;    Sergeant,   Co. 
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D,  109th  Engineers,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Keyes,  Cornelius  J.,  A.  B.  1917;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Keyser,  George  A.,  A.  M.  1912;  LL.  B. 
1913;  Second  Lieutenant;  now  in 
France  on  observation  duty. 

Killoren,  Francis  P.,  ex- Arts;  Ser- 
geant, 115th  Regimental  Engineers, 
Camp    Kearney,    California. 

King,  H.  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Klaseus,  John  R.,  Law  1919;  Aviation 
Corps,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Kleyla,  J.  R.,  M.  D.  1915;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Kline,  David,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Kansas. 

Korb,  Charles  R.,  Law  1921;  enlisted 
in  Regular  Army  at  beginning  of 
hostilities. 

Kratochvil,  Charles  D.,  Dentistry  1918; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve 
Corps. 

Langdon,  Ames,  Aviation  Corps,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Lancaster,  Joseph  L.,  A.  B.  1914; 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Crook,  Nebraska. 

Langdon,  John  A.,  Headquarters  Co., 
159th  Infantry,  Camp  Kearney,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lanphier,  Thomas  G.,  ex-Arts,  1911; 
Captain,  U.  S.  Army. 

Lanphier,  Vernard  A.,  M.  D.  1908; 
First  Lieutenant   in   Medical  Corps. 

Larkin,  Aloysius,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Larkin,  John  H.,  Arts  Freshman  '12; 
Field  Artillery,  Fort  Meyer,  Va. 

Leary  W.  J.,  M.  D.,  1905;  Captain  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps. 

Lee,  George,  LL.  B.  1916;  Doing  spe- 
cial work  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Hos- 
pital, preparatory  to  becoming  Hos- 
pital Attendant. 

Levy,  Philip,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant 
Medical  Corps,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Levy,  Simon,  M.  D.  1917;  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  Medical  Corps. 

Libert,  John  N.,  M.  D.  1916;  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  Medical  Corps,  Field  Hos- 
pital, St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Liddy,  John,  ex-Arts,  127th  Field  Ar- 
tillery, Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New 
Mexico. 

Linahan,  Harold,  Arts,  1918;  Co.  D, 
7th  Telegraph  Battalion,  now  in 
France. 

Little,  John,  High  School. 


Long,  Clifford,  Arts  1918;  Naval  Hos- 
pital,   Goat    Island,    California. 

Loosbrock,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1911;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps. 

Looschen,  Paul,  ex-Arts;  Camp  Alfred 
Vail,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

McAllister,  J.  J.,  M.  D.,  1914;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps,  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

McCarthy,  Steve,  ex-Arts,  Co.  B.  353rd 
Infantry,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McConnell,  Andrew  Harold,  Summer 
Session,  1915;  member  of  first  draft 
army.     Now  at  Camp  Funston. 

McCreary,  Leo;  ex-Arts;  Co.  C,  126th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  Mexico. 

McDermott,  Edward  C,  Law  1917;  R. 
O.  T.  C,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota. 

McCarthy,  Edward  M.,  ex-Arts;  U.  S. 
Marines'  Quarters,  Virginia. 

McDermott,  J.  Francis,  A.  B.  1914; 
Law  1918;  Second  Lieutenant,  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

McDermott,  James  Vincent,  LL.  B. 
1916;  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota. 

McDonald,  Edward  P.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Corporal,  Co.  C,  341st  Machine  Gun 
Co.,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McDonald,  Frank,  High  School,   1919. 

McGovern,  Bernard,  Medicine,  1920; 
member  of  the  Enlisted  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps. 

McGowan,  Patrick  E.,  Medicine  1920; 
member  of  the  Enlisted  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps. 

McGreevy,  Daniel,  High  School,  1918; 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McGuiggan,  Robert  Francis,  LL.  B 
1917;  First  Lieutenant,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kansas. 

McHale,  William  H.,  LL.  B.  1917,  mem- 
ber of  First  Rainbow  Division,  now 
in  France. 

McHugh,  Wm.  D.,  Jr.,  ex-Law;  First 
Lieutenant  Co.  A,  Military  Police, 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

McLean,  E.  H.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.;  member 
Medical   Faculty.  Carnegie   In- 

stitute, New  York  City. 

McShane,  Arthur,  Arts  1904;  First 
Lieutenant,  Aid  to  Colonel,  127th 
Field  Artilery,  Camy  Cody,  Deming, 
New   Mexico. 

McShane,  George,  ex-Arts;  with  Oma- 
ha Ambulance  Company,  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

McShane,  John,  A.  B.  1907;  United 
States  Marines. 

McShane,    Thomas,   A.    B.    1909;    Sec- 
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ond  Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Min- 
nesota. 

McVeigh,  J.  Gerald,  LL.  B.  1912;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  old  Sixth  Nebraska. 
Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Maher,  Thomas,  High  School. 

Malee,  Thomas,  Arts  1920;  166th 
Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Lewis,  Amer- 
ican Lake,  Washington. 

Malm,  Frank  O.,  LL.  B.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Minne- 
sota. 

Massey,  Robert  L.,  ex-Arts,  Commis- 
sioned Aviator,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mattison,  George,  M.  D.  1913;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps,  Fort 
Kansas. 

Martin,  James  W.,  Jr.,  A.  B.  1917; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Corps. 

Meany,  Francis  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve  Corps, 
164th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Meehan,  John  W.,  M.  D.  1908;   Major. 

Messmore,  Frederick  W.,  LL.  B.  1912; 
Second  Lieutenant,  7th  Nebraska 
Regiment. 

Meyen,  Bert,  Arts  1919;  Aviation 
Corps,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mick,  W.  H.  M.  D.  1903;  Captain  Med- 
ical Corps;  now  in  France. 

Miller,  Mark  A.,  Law  1919;  enlisted 
in  Navy  during  summer  of  1917. 

Miller,  Maurice,  A.  B.  1912;  Ph.  G. 
1914;  Medical  Officers  Training 
Corps;   Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Miller,  Edward,  Arts,  1906;  Marines, 
Mare  Island,  California. 

Miller,  I.  W.,  M.  D.  1917;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Mitchell,  William  Erskine,  Law  1919; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge 
Iowa. 

Molseed,  Clarence  S.,  M.  D.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Moore,  C.  O.,  M.  D.  1914;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Medical  Reserve. 

Morearty,  Chas.  ("Chuck"),  Arts 
1921;  Balloon  School  Fort  Omaha. 

Moreton,  L.  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve. 

Morehouse,  Rex  H.,  ex-Arts;  Captain 
Quartermasters  Dept.  Camp  Sher- 
man, Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Morgan,  Chester  L.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Camp  Mills,  Mine- 
ola,  Long  Island. 

Morganthaler,  Otis  P.,  M.  D.  1915; 
First  Lieutenant  Medical  Corps, 
Camp   Funston,  Kansas. 


Morton,  Robert,  ex-Arts,  Great  Lakes 
Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Mossman,  Harold  L.,  LL.  B.  1909;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Seventh  Nebraska 
Regiment. 

Mulac,  Jaroslav,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Assigned 
to  Base  Hospital  and  left  August 
13th  for  France,  via  New  York. 

Muller,  Julius  F.,  Law  1915;  now  in 
France. 

Murphy  E.  S.,  M.  D.  1916;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Medical  Dept.  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Murphy,  Frank  P.  M.  D.  1915;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Murphy,  H.,  M.  D.  1915;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Medical  Department,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Murray,  M.  B.,  M.  D.  1914;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Rockefeller  Institute,  New 
York. 

Needham,  C.  T.,  M.  D.  1912;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps.  Camp 
Funston,    Kansas. 

Negley,  John  I.,  LL.  B.  1906;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Nelson,  Theodore  E.,  A.  B.  1913,  Law 
1915;  Aviation  Section,  Balloon 
Training  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Noll,  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Nollette,  Eli,  Arts  1918;  Marine  Corps, 
Port  Royal,  South  Carolina. 

Nollette,  John,  Arts  1918;  Coast  Artil- 
lery, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Norris,  Thomas  J.,  ex-Arts;  Aviation 
Corps,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

O'Donnell,  M.  Frank,  A.  B.,  1916  Law 
1919;  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

O'Neil,  Edw.  ex-Arts. 

Ormsby,  John  J.,  ex-Arts,  1912;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

O'Rourke,  Frank,  A.  B.  1916;  Sergeant, 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico., 
Radio  Co.,  109th  Field  Signal  Bat- 
talion. 

Ostrum,  Henry  T.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J.,  ex-Arts;  Battalion 
A,  127th  Field  Artillery,  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,    New    Mexico. 

Pfaff,  Leo,  Arts  1920;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Pflasterer,  Ralph,  Ph.  G.  1914;  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Hospital 
Corps,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Pritchett,  Harold  L.,  ex-Arts  1911; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Pugsley,  George  W.,  M.  D.  1907;  Cap- 
tain Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kansas. 
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Quigley,  George  W.,  Pharmacy  1918; 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Quinn,  Robert  S.,  Dentistry,  1919; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps. 

Ratchford,  Jess  A.,  Law  1916;  Head- 
quarters Band,  59th  Depot  Brigade, 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Reel,  John  W.,  LL.  B.  1915;  member  of 
first  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort  Snelling,  Min- 
nesota. 

Reid,  Raymond,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve. 

Reynolds,  Malcolm,  Arts  1921;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Riley,  Leo,  ex-Arts;  Omaha  Ambulance 
Corps,  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky. 

Robertson,  Hugh  C,  LL.  B.  1911,  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Robins,  Edward  J.,  LL.  B.  1915;  mem- 
ber of  second  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort  Snel- 
ling,   Minnesota. 

Rock,  Anthony  J.,  Arts  1921. 

Roynane,  Robert,  ex- Arts;  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Rosenau,  Alvin  Ben,  Dentistry  1919; 
member  of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve 
Corps. 

Rosenwald,  J.  P.,  M.  D.  1910;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Russell,  Chas.  H.,  Law  1919;  Enlisted 
in  Aviation  Section,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.     Now  in  France. 

Russell,  Henry,   Arts   1921. 

Ryan,  Leonard  L.,  LL.  B.  1915;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  Mark  J.,  A.  B.  1912;  LL.  B.  1915. 

Ryder,  F.  D.,  M.  D.  1915;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kansas. 

Salerno,  John,  High  School  1919; 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station. 

Sample,  C.  B.,  Ph.  G.  1915;  last  heard 
of  "Somewhere  in  England — about 
to  sail  for  France". 

Sawicki,  Aloysius,  High  School,  1919. 

Schwedhelm,  Albert,  Arts  1919;  mem- 
ber of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve! 
Corps. 

Schwertley,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Corps,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Scott,  Arthur,  Dentistry,  1919;  En- 
listed as  private  at  conclusion  of 
school   year,   1916rl7. 

Scott,  Winans;  ex-Arts;  Battalion  B, 
126th  Field  Artillery,  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Setz,  Louis  W.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Minne- 
sota. 


Shillington,  Waldo  E.,  Law  1918;  As- 
signed to  Aviation  Section  at  con- 
clusion of  first  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort 
Snelling,    Minnesota. 

Showalter,  Paul  C,  Law  1915;  First 
Sergeant,  Co.  B.,  134th  Infantry,  Foot 
Ball  Instructor  67th  Brigade,  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Sigler,  Marion  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Shook,  Charles  F,  M.  D.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Short,  Walter  Winston,  Law  1916;  En- 
listed as  private  at  opening  of  war. 

Sheehy,  Cyril,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Sheehy,  J.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kansas. 

Sly,  Earl,  Ph.  G.,  1917;  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Smyth,  Bernard,  ex-Arts;  member  of 
first  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort  Logan  H.  Root, 
Arkansas. 

Smyth,  Edward,  ex-Arts  1917;  mem- 
ber of  first  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort  Snel- 
ling, Minnesota. 

Soat,  Raymond  J.,  Arts;  Marine  Corps. 

Sorensen,  Walter,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Logan,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Spearman,  Ralston,  Arts  1919;  Med- 
ical Dept.,  349th  Infantry,  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Stapenhorst,  T.  Harry,  Law  1917; 
member  of  second  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota. 

Stanko,  Jos,  ex-Arts;  Co.  B,  341st 
Fiofd  Artillery,  Camp  Funston,  Kan- 
sas. 

Stark,  Lucien,  M.  D.  1903;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Stevens,  Paul  T.,  Law  1917;  Radio 
Department  of  Signal  Corps,  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 

Stillman,  Walter  S.,  Law  1916;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Straetton,  Renier,  M.  D.  1905;  Major. 

Stuart,  Francis,  M.  D.  1908;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Sugarman,  George,  LL.  B.  1915;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Stuart,  Cecil. 

Sullivan,  John  J.,  ex-Law;  Lieutenant; 
Leon   Springs,  Texas. 

Supe,  Thomas  R.,  High  School  1915; 
Co.  E,  20th  Engineers,  Camp  Amer- 
ican  University,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Swab,  Charles   M.,  M.   D.   1916;    First 
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Lieutenant   Medical   Reserve   Corps, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
Sylver,  Thomas,  Arts  1920;  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kansas. 

Talmadge,  Rev.  A.  J.,  S.  J.,  former 
member  of  Arts  Faculty;  K.  C. 
Chaplain,  Sp.artansburg,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Tancock,  Montagu  A.,  Law  1919;  Flight 
Lieutenant  Royal  Flying  Squadron, 
Camp  Rathburn,  Deseronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Thornton,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  1899;  Major, 
Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Pike,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Thrayne,  Walter,  Aviation,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

Tobin,  Frank,  Medicine  1919;  member 
of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Tobin,  Thos.  F.,  Law  1918;  Corporal, 
136th  Infantry,  Camp  Cody,  Deming, 
New  Mexico. 

Travis,  J.  Clyde,  Law  1915;  First 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,    Michigan. 

Vandas,  George,  Ph.  G.  1916. 

Van  Dusen,  Dana  B.,  Law  1913;  First 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Minne- 
sota. 

Van  Scoyac,  Guy,  M.  D.  1914;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve,  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Voight,  Frank,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  drafted 
and  serving  as  private. 

Wachter,  John,  Dentistry  1919,  mem- 
ber of  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve 
Corps. 

Wadley,  Melvin,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Walsh,  Edmund,  High  School,  Aviation 
Corps. 

Walters,  D.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  in  Dental  Reserve  Corps, 
Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas. 

Walzem,  W.  A.,  D.   D.   S.   1912;   First 


Lieutenant,  Base  Hospital,  Camp 
Logan,  Houston,  Texas. 

Watters,  Wm.,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Webb,  Robert  J.  LL.  B.  1912;  Band- 
master 59th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Weber,  L.  C,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Weisenhorn,  Paul  G.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois. 

Wells,  H.  L.,  M.  D.  1902;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 

Welsh,  Edw.,  High  School;  Omaha 
Balloon  School. 

Whalen,  Frank  J.,  A.  B.  1906;  Head- 
quarters Company,  18th  Infantry, 
American   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Whalen,  George  L.,  ex- Arts  1904;  Re- 
placement Battalion,  26th  Infantry, 
Fort  Oglethrope,  Georgia. 

Whitcomb,  Glen  D.,  M.  D.  1916;  First 
Lieutenant  Medical  Reserve,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Williams,  Harry,  ex-Arts,  First  Ser- 
geant, 127th  Field  Artillery,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Wilson,  Bert,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Wilson,  Ralph,  High  School  1918;  Avi- 
ation Corps,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Wise,  Earl  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  First 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 

Yates,  F.  C,  A.  B.  1908,  Law  1911; 
First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Min- 
nesota. 

Yocum,  Reuben,  ex-Arts;  Aviation 
Corps. 

Young,  Clare  F.,  ex-Law  1916;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Calvary;  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

Young,  J.  M„  M.  D.  1898;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 


